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his Von Kadmon bis Kynewulf—a strange work, so great at times, 
d at times seemingly so perverse—Prof. Sarrazin champions the 
of the older generation of Anglo-Saxon scholars, from Kemble 
/Thorpe to Grein and ten Brink and the rest,! whose conclusions 
fe guided by an instinct, fortified indeed by abundant scholarship, 
at the same time untrammelled by what we might in many cases 
4 pseudo-scientific fetishism. ‘They were historians: not by 

y means all of the later school can be called such. That this 
ming was—and, alas, still is—necessary, not a few will allow. 
ir many years, one has witnessed a veritable Walpurgisnacht of 
ories, put forward “‘ mit dogmatischer und apodiktischer Sicher- 
” to quote Sarrazin, and one hence feels with him when he 
itests against the “ Neuerungssucht moderner, junger Disserta- 
Renschreiber, welche oft in unheilvoller Weise die Kreise ruhiger 
schung durch ihre Oppositionslust stéren.” The attitude of 
fe disturbers of academic serenity certainly shows vitality, but 
haps it is not always a healthy vitality, and it is at any rate com- 
fing to find that for the most part it has not affected—or should 
Say infected ?—the English school, which has on the whole kept 
to its humanistic traditions. In no problem connected with 
[English studies has this attitude, however, found so fruitful a 
d of action as in the most vital of all—that of the chronology of 


To these should, of course, be added, last only in time, the late Prof. Ker, 
his memorable and famous little masterpiece, English Literature : Medieval. 
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the poetical works, without which no history can be written. Prof. 
Sarrazin therefore opportunely begins by rapidly surveying the 
various scientific “ tests,” admitting that all are worthy of considera- 
tion, and that some are valuable, but also insisting upon the grave 
danger of applying any of them too mechanically and dogmatically, 
He therefore suggests, as a corrective, the use of Stilgefuhl. But 
unfortunately many will feel that Prof. Sarrazin placed excessive 
confidence in his own Stilgefiihl and dialectical ability, and will 
think that he has been led as far astray by it as others have been by 
the lack of it. For, in fact, stimulating as his book is, few will 
probably accept without question his most notable conclusions, as, 
for example, those on the Cynewulfian canon and on the history of 
Beowulf, while fewer still will not be startled by the author’s claim, 
after all that he has said, to pin down the date of composition of 
single works almost to precise years.!_ But there is also the danger— 
and it is a real danger—that some may be indirectly led by Prof. 
Sarrazin to distrust methods not based upon a purely objective 
appreciation of what to them appear to be the facts, and feel their 
faith in the “‘ tests ” further strengthened. 

Considering the vital importance of the question of chronology, 
it may hence be permitted to examine once more the present situa- 
tion, and to see what conclusions may be arrived at; for it is 
incredible that it should still be possible for some scholars to suppose, 
say, that Deor’s Lament goes back to a very ancient, possibly pre- 
Christian original, and for Schiicking, in his Kleines ags. Dichterbuch, 
to place it in the tenth century. 

It will be well, first of all, at the cost of repeating well-known 
facts, to begin by recalling what the objective evidence available 
amounts to, and then by seeing what the “ tests ” are, and to what 
extent they may be made use of. 

External evidence, of course, practically entirely fails us. Only 
the Chronicle poems and that on the Battle of Maldon deal with 
subjects that at least furnish us with a terminus a quo. ‘The source 
helps to date more or less precisely the later Genesis, and the author- 
ship, if we accept it (and there seems to be no reason for not doing 
so), enables us to give an approximate date to Cedmon’s Hymn and 
Bede’s Death-Song. But all these works put together only constitute 


1 E.g. Genesis to 670-690, Daniel to 700-720, Exodus to 730-740, Widsith to 
710-720, Beowulf to 735, with a revision in 760-766, the Riddles to 730-740, the 
Rood to 740-745, etc. 
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a very small part of what happily survives, and for the rest there is 
little or no external evidence to help us. The poems seem to 
contain no identifiable allusions to contemporary events or persons 
(except, of course, Guthlac) ; the dates of the MSS. are nothing to go 
upon, first because, for the most part, they are obviously late antho- 
logies, giving only an approximate terminus ad quem, and, secondly, 
because all the poems they contain, with very few exceptions, are 
West Saxon translations of Anglian originals. Further, none of the 
poems are signed, except some of Cynewulf’s, but as the identifica- 
tion, and hence the date, of Cynewulf are purely conjectural, this is 
of little use to us. 

Thus it has been found indispensable to turn to internal evidence, 
and see whether a study of the language, metre, style, etc., can lead 
to any useful conclusion, especially by comparison with the usage 
of such datable material—charters, glosses, certain inscriptions, 
the form of the names in Bede, etc-—as we possess. Of these 
“ tests,” ! the most valuable are doubtless the grammatical-metrical 
ones, principally associated with the names of Morsbach (Zur 
Datierung des Beowulfepos, 1906) and Richter (Chronologische 
Studien zur Ags. Lit., 1910), and, above all, the test of the necessary 
solution, for metrical reasons, of forms contracted through the loss 
of intervocalic h. Of almost equal value is the test of the shortening 
of long stem vowels after the loss of an h ; and only less important 
are those of the monosyllabic or dissyllabic treatment of words like 
hleahtor, sawol, tacen, etc., and of the demonstrable survivals, 
necessitated by metre, of early inflections (e.g. imperatives like sece ; 
nom. plur. u-endings of long neut. a-stems, etc.). At the same time, 
though fully admitting the importance of these particular “ tests,” 
it must be remembered that they are not all by any means equally 
safe or useful. In the first place, it should be borne in mind that 
the language of poetry tends to be more archaic than that of prose, 
and that different poets may have greatly varied both from one another 
and in their own usage, as regards their archaising tendencies. 
Secondly, it may even be doubted whether all the complicated 
metrical rules elaborated by modern scholarship were strictly adhered 
to by all the poets at all times.2 Thirdly, while in many cases the 
metre is not decisive, short poems furnish too few data to go upon. 


— the summary of the “ tests,”’ I follow closely Sarrazin’s excellent survey 


* This is an excellent point made by Sarrazin (op. cit. p. 3). 
* Richter seems to have felt this difficulty especially strongly. 
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Only when all these tests, taken together (and especially the h-tests), 
point to the same conclusion in a fairly long poem, will it be 
really safe to rely upon them—and then only as a starting-point, 
for the idiosyncrasies of individual poets must still be taken into 
account, 

The syntactical tests associated with the name of Lichtenfeld, are 
of much less value, for the omission or admission of the article 
with weak adjectives, and the increased use of mid instead of the 
simple instrumental, while they can rarely be substantiated by the 
metre, may easily depend upon the caprice of generations of copyists. 
As regards the use of the article with weak adjectives, Sarrazin 
(op. cit., p. 4) has also aptly pointed out how forms like ecan lifes 
and ecan dryhtnes may simply be due to euphony (cf. the analogous 
modern German usage). 

The natural conservatism of poetry renders any lexicographical 
test exceedingly doubtful, apart even from the scarcity of our know- 
ledge of the fate of single words within the O.E. period. Here, too, 
the scribes could easily change, replacing old and forgotten words 
by newer and more intelligible ones. Nor are purely stylistic tests 
very safe, as they presuppose some sort of at least rough chronology, 
and are exposed to the dangers of arguing in a circle and of begging 
the question. Little better is the last test—that of the possible 
influence of one poem upon another : while it is not always easy to 
establish priorities, too much can easily be made of “parallel 
passages,” which may, at least at times, be merely due to the use 
of traditional formulz, or even to coincidences arising out of similarity 
of subject. 

Some of these tests are, then, too uncertain to be of real value, 
but others are obviously capable of doing good service if properly 
used. Yet the tendency of the German school, which, on the basis 
of purely mechanical, arithmetical calculations of percentages of 
alternate forms, claims not merely to arrive at establishing a 
precise order of single works, but even to limit the dates of com- 
position to periods of ten years or even less, shows the great 
dangers to which the turning of the “ tests” into fetishes exposes 
the scholar. 

The pitfalls which await the bigots of the “ tests,” are, in fact, 
many, and some are obvious. In the first place, we have the 
possibility, even the certainty, of differences of literary fashion at 
different periods, and in the individual tastes of poets, who may 
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vary in their archaising. But that there are still greater dangers 
can easily be shown. 

Let us take the Charms. By the application of the best tests 
(those of Morsbach), Richter comes to the conclusion that they 
probably belong to the first half of the eighth century, after Genesis A, 
Daniel A, the Leyden Riddle, and possibly Beowulf. In fact, he 
finds several signs of relative lateness, most of which are indubitable. 
But who could seriously attempt to maintain, on the strength of this, 
that the Charms represent a form of eighth-century composition ? 
Can anything possibly be more certain, from the point of view of 
literary history, than that they are of pagan origin, and therefore 
must be dealt with before Genesis? ‘The reason of the apparent 
anomaly is, of course, obvious ; whereas Genesis was written down 
immediately on its composition, the Charms underwent centuries 
of oral transmission. ‘This must be borne in mind in connection 
with other works too—for example, with at least some of the elegies, 
and, notably, Deor’s Lament, and the “ first parts ” of the Wanderer 
and the Seafarer, which may all have undergone a long oral 
transmission, and which some scholars have supposed, not per- 
haps absurdly, to represent a pre-Christian tradition. All this 
the “tests” cannot possibly take into account; they can only 
deal with the aspect of the poems in the MSS., and no one par- 
ticularly wants to write a history of the order in which extant 
0.E. poems were written down in the codices that we happen to 
possess. 

But there is still another and graver difficulty in the way, one that 
perhaps has never received all the attention that it deserves, obvious 
asitis. We can realise the mischief that scribes can do in changing 
texts in such a way that the application of the “‘ tests ” is seriously 
interfered with ; has the part that may have been played in this game 
of disguising by the translators, been properly taken into considera- 
tion? It would seem as if it had been assumed that their task was 
simply one of word-for-word transliteration. But is thisso? ‘The 
question is perhaps worth some attention. 

Unfortunately, the cases in which it is given us to compare a 
West Saxon version with another—whether original or not—are 
very few ; yet they are valuable. 

The results of such an examination of the facts may be usefully 
tabulated as follows : 
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A. CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF SYLLABLES 


(For those cases in which the difference in the number of syllables depends 
on a change of word, see also the next list.) 


1. C&pMon’s HYMN (Forster’s texts, Altenglisches Lesebuch, 1921) 


ta ni wé sculon herian 1 
4b ord 2 astealde 

5a gescop 

7a middan-earde 

ga firum on foldum 


ni scylun hergan 
or Astelidz 

scop 

tha middun-geard 
firum foldun 


2. Bepe’s DeaTu-Sonc (Forster’s texts, as above) 


2a pances snottra 
2b ponne him pearf sy 
3a zr his heonen-gange 


thonc-snotturra 
than him tharf sie 
aer his hin-iongae 


3. THE DREAM OF THE ROOD AND THE RUTHWELL Cross (Cook’s texts) 
48b eall ic was mid bléde bestémed ic wes mip blédz bistémid 


4. RIDDLE 35 AND THE LEYDEN RIDDLE (Wyatt’s texts, O.E. Riddles, 1912) 


Ia mec se weta wong 
5a wundene mé ne bé0d wefle 
6a ne purh préata gepraecu 
6b pred mé ne hlimmed 
7a ne xt mé hriitende 
8a ne mec dhwonan sceal 
8b amas cnyssan 
11a wile mec mon hwepre sépéah 


mec se uéta erd-wong ® 
uundnz mé ni bia% uefle 
ni Serih Sréatungidrac 
Srzt mé hlemmed 

ne mé hriitende 

ne mec Guana 

aam ¢ sceal cnyissan 

uil mec huethrae suz%déh 


B. CHANGES OF WORDS 


1. C&DMON’s HYMN. 
3b gehwilc 
5b eordan bearnum 


2. Bepre’s DgaTH-SONG. 


3a td gehiggenne 
sa zfter déade heonen ® 


gihuaes 
zelda 5 barnum 


t6 ymbhycggannae 
aefter déoth-daege 


1 Some MSS. have herigean (one more syllable), only one or two of them at 


the same time omitting the we. 


2 So most MSS. ; some have word. 


* Uncertain reading. 


* See Kern, Anglia, XXXVIII, p. 261 f. 

5 There are W.S. MSS. that read ylda, and Nrth. versions that have eorSu, 
but the example loses none of its force for our purpose : which ever was the form 
of the original, had only one W.S. version survived, containing the other form, 
what value could deductions made from it have possessed ? 

* Forster says that heonen is “ein in allen Hss. wiederkehrendes Versehen 
fiir deges ’’— but the fact that it is in all the MSS. is at least suspicious. 
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3. THE DREAM OF THE ROOD AND THE RUTHWELL Cross. 

39-41 This passage in the Rood is in reality a paraphrase and expansion of 
the corresponding Cross passage, and may be left out of considera- 
tion, but cp. Rood 41a, mddig on manigra gesyhSe, and Cross, 
médig fore alla men. 


4sb hyldan mé ne dorste hzelda ic ni dorste 

43b bysmeredon hie unc bata bismzredu ungket men ba ztgadre 
ere 

58a td pam #Belinge zppilz til anum 

6ab forwundod giwundad 


63a alédon hie Sz#r limwérigne alegdun hiz hinz limweerignz 


4. RIDDLE 35 AND THE LEYDEN RIDDLE. 


4b hygeponcum min hygidohta vyn 1 

7b hrisil scriped hrisil scelfaed 

gb wyrda creftum uyndicreftum 1 

12a hatan for helepum haatan mith helium 


13-14 These two lines are entirely different in the two versions. 


Seeing that, apart from the Rood passages, it has been possible 
to take only twenty-eight lines of certainly “‘ transliterated ”’ verse 
into consideration, the above list is surely a goodly one. Some of 
the differences, it may be granted, have been included rather for the 
sake of completeness than for any intrinsic importance ; yet, even 
the most insignificant are of value as showing what can happen 
during a process of “‘ transliteration.” But there are also important 
differences, involving changes of metre (e.g. in v. 2a of the Death- 
Song, in which the W.S. has an A-verse, and the Anglian a D-verse), 
of grammar, syntax, and vocabulary. In many cases, even such 
important changes may leave matters as they stand, but the mere 
frequency with which these changes occur, if we are to trust the 
evidence of these few lines (and their very fewness favours our 
point when contrasted with the number of changes involved) clearly 
gives a considerable blow to the universal applicability of the 
“tests.” Not only, in fact, do the latter depend upon questions of 
metre, grammar and vocabulary, and on the interrelations between 
them, but upon the relative frequency of certain forms as compared 
with others. May the “ transliterator ” not have completely altered 
this relation in many a poem ? 2 


? These differences may be due to misreadings or copyists’ errors. 

* Still more instructive would be a comparison of Genesis B with the corre- 

Pending parte of the Old Saxon original, but perhaps this would not be strictly 
as 


the languages and the metrical principles differ too widely. 


fair, 
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From an examination of these lists, and from all that has beep 
said so far, we seem, then, justified in raising at least three very 
considerable objections against too blind a reliance upon the “ tests”. 
firstly, important modifications may have been introduced by the 
translators, who worked in a way that may conceivably have modified 
to a notable extent the linguistic, metrical, syntactical, and lexico. 
graphical features of the originals. Secondly, the scribes to whom we 
owe the MSS. we possess may well have introduced their variants, 
while there is no reason to suppose that often the W.S. versions did 
not undergo more than one transcription ; if the language changed 
so rapidly and so regularly as those fetishists of the “ tests ” suppose, 
who think they can pin a work down to a period of a few years, it 
is still more likely that modernisation was undertaken at each 
transcription. Thirdly, precisely those works for which one may 
legitimately suppose a pre-Christian origin, would tend, if at all 
late in being put into writing, to show the most modern features of 
language, etc., due to the slow transformation consequent upon 
oral transmission. 

The conclusion would, then, appear to be that the agreement of 
all the “ tests ” will indeed furnish an approximate date, but solely 
of the form of a poem as it stands in the MS., and this date will only 
very rarely coincide more or less with that of composition (Judith, 
Genesis B, Brunanburh, Maldon). At best, it will normally only 
allow of approximate deductions as to the period of translation into 
West Saxon, or, in the case of pre-Christian works (perhaps not 
necessarily translated), of the first transcription. In any case it 
seems clear that the “ tests” can only be of real value when they 
prove the presence of numerous ancient forms, such as may allow us 
to push back the date of a given work, since the paucity—and, indeed, 
theoretically, even the absence—of traces of an older linguistic stage, 
may be due to any or all of the various causes that have been stated. 

But for the purposes of literary history, if we are to arrive at any 
definite and useful result, all this is of but little help. We must 
obviously proceed otherwise—by logic and by the necessary intuition 
that the historian must possess. It may be objected that intuition 
is subjective and not strictly scientific. True; but it is the only 
means we have of tempering the results of a mechanical application 
of principles based on too many hypotheses, and too supremely 
unconscious of essential difficulties, to be anything more than 
pseudo-scientific. We must inevitably content ourselves with 
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broad divisions, outside chronology, if necessary. If the linguistic 

tests, as in some cases will happen, confirm, all the better ; but they 

are not necessarily in themselves sufficient to invalidate other 
ents. 

In a word, we must return to the common sense, to the happy 
intuition, but above all to the historical sense which helped the earlier 
great Anglo-Saxon scholars, and not allow ourselves to be hampered 
by conclusions which, by taking into consideration merely the 
present outward aspect of the single works, create a confused picture, 
in which no logic or thread is to be found, and in which the Charms 
follow Genesis and Daniel. 'To do this, we must begin to feel where 
we cannot logically and scientifically deduce the original forms. In 
the first place, we must assign its proper importance to the Christian 
element, with which every work we possess is marked. We must 
see whether it is really essential, a part of the original conception, 
or whether it is a mere superimposition. If it is a superimposition, 
we must decide whether it is due to Christian scribes or revisers, 
who added Christian lines or passages, or to the slow effect of 
transformation consequent upon oral transmission from pagan to 
Christian times. Thus, in the Charms, the Christian element is 
obviously the result of slow transformation and accretion in the 
course of oral transmission. In some at least of the elegies, as 
Deor’s Lament, the Wanderer, and still more the Seafarer, even if 
none of them are actually pagan in origin, the Christian element is 
obviously an addition tacked on to the end, or inserted in the middle 
of works whose inspiration is outside the field of Christian experience, 
even apart from the profound differences of style. In the Cottonian 
Gnomic Verses, again, the Christian element seems to be at times a 
mere addition (e.g. the close), and at other times worked in here and 
there during the process of oral transmission. In Beowulf, on the 
other hand, the Christian element appears to many, probably rightly, 
to be an intrinsic, inseparable part of the poem as we have it; but 
the heathen element seems equally intrinsic and inseparable, so that 
some sort of pre-Christian original must probably in some way be 
taken into consideration. 

The first conclusion we should then come to, is that Charms, 
Gnomic Verses, elegies, and epic poems (of some sort) are pre- 
Christian types ; the second is that, in varying degrees, beneath the 
superimposed or infused Christian elements, we may actually 
reconstruct, or at least infer the forms of the originals. This will 
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then give us a first group of poems, that we may conveniently call 
heroic. It comes first logically and ultimately chronologically, but 
it is independent of the difficulties raised by the dating of the actual 
MS. forms of the poems. 

The rest, or most of it, will then naturally fall into a second group, 
logically, and ultimately chronologically, subsequent to the former 
—the Christian group. Here it will, of course, be a question of 
gauging the degree of penetration of the Christian spirit—the distance 
from the pagan, heroic, mentality. On the whole, however, this is 
much easier, and the distinction between the ‘“‘ Cedmonian ” and 
“* Cynewulfian ” groups is more or less universally recognised. Even 
the “ tests ” tend to confirm it. 

But it is not my intention here to work out a scheme of classifica- 
tion of Old English poetry, or rather to confirm, for the most part, 
the classification of the greatest of the nineteenth-century scholars, 
Many problems of detail, e.g. the position of the Riddles, would have 
to be discussed. All that I intended to point out was the danger of 
the excessive reliance on the “ tests ” and the necessity of finding a 
corrective, as I have said, in the shape of a historical sense; un- 
doubtedly also of a feeling for style. But that the latter by itself 
may be more than dangerous, perhaps Sarrazin’s too exclusive 
reliance upon it is sufficient to show. He has indeed attempted 
things beyond the power of present-day Anglo-Saxon scholarship, 
But what matters is that what we may presume to call his failure 
should stimulate study from a starting-point that must surely be 
considered sound. 





WARS OF ALEXANDER AND DESTRUCTION 
OF TROY 


By S. O. ANDREW 


Tue alliterative Wars of Alexander is preserved in two texts, Ashmole 
and Dublin, printed side by side in Skeat’s excellent E.E.T.S. 
edition of the poem: Ashmole has 5,677 lines, Dublin is only 
half as long, since it begins at 678 and ends at 3,425. Ashmole 
itself, however, is incomplete ; the end is missing, and there is 
besides a gap of about 120 lines which are preserved by Dublin. 
Casual writings on blank pages of Ashmole refer to places in 
Northumberland, and this may well be the district in which the 
manuscript was written, since the dialect, speaking generally, is pure 
Northern. Dublin is also a Northern text, quite independent 
of Ashmole, which it corrects in some passages ; it is, however, an 
inferior and much contaminated text, and will not be used in this 
article except for purposes of collation. 

Ashmole has a sprinkling of standard spellings (e.g. home, 
more), which is not unusual in late transcriptions even of Northern 
texts ; there are perhaps a dozen of these in the first thousand lines. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the poem has generally been 
regarded as Northern. So cautious an editor as Skeat conjectures 
that the original was probably in a pure Northumbrian dialect 
rather than in West-Midland, though (he adds) “‘ even this may be 
wrong.” I think it can be shown with certainty that the original 
was North-West Midland. 

Suspicion begins at 1. 256, 


Sum can pe brefe belife pe birth of pine childire, 
Be it hee, be it scho, haly thare werdes : 


here the reading of ho for scho would make the alliteration of the 
second line normal, and may be looked upon as almost certain, 
since lines with two staves are exceedingly rare in the poem. 

267 
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With 1. 678 D begins, and from this point we are helped by 
collation of the two texts. At 1. 698 we have : 


A. Siles softely him selfe (D paim selfe) 


where either reading makes good sense. If this instance stood alone, 
it might pass as a slip of the pen ; but when we find the same varia- 
tion frequently recurring (e.g. 1412, 1944, 2206, 2268, etc.), where 
the sense admits either reading, we again grow suspicious. And 
suspicion becomes certainty when we come to readings, “ him” 
for “‘ them ” or “ them ” for “ him,” which the sense disallows, e.g. 

2070 The King him ca3t, quod the knights, & on the cornes bote 

3200 par mevyd pai him na mercy (D mevid paim na mercy) 

1919 | to passe pam agaynes (D to passe him agaynes) 

We cannot resist the conclusion that the singular and plural of the 
pronoun could not have been so frequently confused, unless the 
plural form in the original was “ hem.” It may be added that at 
1717 we actually have 
| biddis hum go swythe 

(where Skeat, against the sense, reads “ him ”), and at 2268D the 
form “ hemselfe,” correctly. “‘ Hum” may quite well be from the 
original. 

There are traces in the A-text of all the other West-Midland 
characteristics. We have half a score of present plurals and infini- 
tives in -en, usually where the rhythm cannot do without them, e.g. 

651 | to welden a spere 
2042 | maynly thay cocken 


2296 | of himselfe holden 
3861 | to lachen his ese 


and can confidently restore others by collation, e.g. 

887 | to craven hor dettez 
We have wh- alliterating with w-, the 3-forms of give (as in Sir 
Gawain), and sporadic West-Midland spellings like crom, ronkenes, 


wont (p.t. of wone), aldfadir. Collation enables us to restore a 
number of others ; at 1709 we have 


| he laithly dispises 
where D reads “ loudly,” thus certifying the West-Midland “ lodly ” 
in the original. Similarly at 2313 we have 
soure suld him sowe | 








sa +S. se 
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where D has “ saire suld him sike.” ‘The Northern phrase was 
always “‘ to sowe him sore,” and we can guess that the original adverb 
was “ sore,” whatever the verb may have been. 

We have, moreover, positive evidence in both manuscripts that 
the scribes were tampering with their text; A has corrected his 
transcript remes (=rennes) to rynnes at 2900, no to na at 4492, and 
stondis to standis at 4538, while D after writing at 2586 the misplaced 
line 

And pe knyghtes of pe coste as pai pe case seghen 


gives us the line in its proper place at 2641 in the form 
pe knyghtes of pe coste as pai pe case sawgh. 


Through excess of zeal, A has manufactured an occasional ghost- 
word, e.g. stand-quile for stond-while. The evidence therefore seems 
complete at every point that the Wars of Alexander, in spite of the 
Northern character of the manuscript in which it is preserved, was 
originally a North-West Midland poem. 

Not much need be said about the Destruction of Troy, as it is 
now generally admitted to be a North-Western work. The manu- 
script itself in which the poem has come down to us was formerly 
an heirloom in a branch of the well-known Chetham family settled 
at Nuthurst Hall, Lancashire, and our copy was probably written 
there. The usual pronoun-forms are “ ho” and “ hom ” (both of 
them are certified by the alliteration) and the ending of verbs in the 
present plural is -en (it is a remarkable understatement in the 
Introduction to the E.E.7.S. edition “ that there are a few examples 
of plurals in -en or -yn”’) ; the phonology is North-Western, for in 
addition to the usual spellings we have forms like wallond (welling), 
ges and gon or gan (gives, given), and the dialectal distinction is 
preserved between worch (to work) and warch (to ache). The 
editors of the E.E.7.S. edition confidently pronounced the dialect 
to be Northern, chiefly on the ground of vocabulary ; but that was 
in 1869, before many texts had been carefully examined, or at least 
before the results of such examination had been accessibly garnered 
inan Oxford Dictionary. Most of the words and phrases on which 
they depend for evidence belong, as we can now easily ascertain, 
to the common stock of all the alliterative poems, and even the 
names of crafts in the description of Troy (girdlers, souters, websters, 
walkers, baxters, spurriers, condlers, etc.), which seem to the editors 
such irresistible proof of a Scottish origin, are not distinctively 
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Scottish and in some cases (e.g. condlers) not Scottish at all ; they 
can all be found in the medizval Guild-rolls of Preston, dating from 
towards the end of the fourteenth century. 

Some scholars, especially in Germany, have maintained a common 
authorship of the Alexander and the Destruction of Troy, chiefly 
on the ground of their lexical peculiarities. It is true that they have 
in common many words found nowhere else or at least not in the 
same sense, e.g. odd, dreigh (of day, etc.), roping (rain), enerd; 
the last an early example of a verb in which an English stem carries 
the French prefix en-. All the words mentioned, however, look like 
good native English and may prove no more than that the poems 
came from the same dialectal area. In any case, this kind of evidence 
may easily prove too much. There are quite as many words, not 
found elsewhere, which the two poems have in common with the 
A.P. group, e.g. tulk, seze (go), scathel, the peculiar word throble, 
umbe (adv. and prep.) ; and by similar reasoning we should infer 
a common authorship for all these poems. Yet nobody could 
possibly suppose the Destruction of Troy and Sir Gawain to be by 
the same author. The evidence proves no more than a common 
dialect or a common literary tradition ; how exclusive a literary 
tradition could be is evident from the sorry mess which the Northern 
scribe of the Alexander A-text makes of “ umbe” whenever it 
occurs. That Alexander and D.T. are not by the same author is 
proved quite definitely to my mind by certain mannerisms or 
tricks of style, of which I will mention two that are quite remarkable, 
one from each poem. D.T. repeatedly places the unemphatic 
pronouns hom, her, hit, in stressed positions in the line, e.g. 

2774 On hom pat hir holdis & us harme dyd 
13262 Other ferlies ful fele I fraynit of hit 


Alexander frequently uses the expletive “ and such ” or “ and so” 
after nouns or adjectives, e.g. 


2219 With slengers and slik assemblis a men Ze 

3911 with sex handis and so sett out of kynde 
Such marked idiosyncrasies could hardly fail to leave a trace in any 
other work by the same author ; yet neither, so far as I remember, 
is to be found in any other poem, at any rate of the North-Western 
alliterative group. There are besides radical differences of style 
between Alexander and the Destruction of Troy which I shall mention 
presently. 
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Better grounds exist for supposing a close relation between 
AP. and Alexander. Not only do they obviously draw upon the 
same dialectal and literary store of words (snart, wysty, crathan, 
ibland, but a nekid), but there are in Alexander direct reminiscences 
of the older poet, e.g. “ pure populande hurle ” (cf. A.P. c. 319), 
* fell face as the fire ” (cf. Gawain 847). Indeed, the best work in 
Alexander frequently reminds one of the Gawain-poet; yet the 
author of that poem is no mere imitator but the not unworthy heir 
of an ancient tradition. In spite of his rather dull subject-matter 
(the Alexander story is for the most part mere chronicle) his work 
is alive and shows that he has mastered his art. His sentences 
have the syntactical structure, the plasticity, and the characteristic 
movement of the best writing of the period. He has a sure sense of 
the rhythms of the alliterative line, and his metre has variety. He 
is one of the few writers of his school who can use simile with effect, 
and he has the same artifice as the Gawain-poet of grouping similes 
together. An example of this may serve incidentally to illustrate 
what I have said about his sentence-structure and his rhythm ; 
Darius is speaking with contempt of Alexander and his horde of 
adventurers : 


Ri3t as a flaw of fell snaw wer fallen fro pe drifte, 
Of a wysti wonden waghe with pe wynd blowen, 
So with a flote of Fresons folowand pi helis 

pou sekis fraward Sichim piselfe wrotherhaile, 
And levys as a lorell oure land for to entire, 

And ma pi lepis and pi laikis & quat pe liste ellis, 
As ratons or ronke mys in a rowme chaumbre, 
About in beddis or in bernys pare baddis er nane. 


I find it difficult to understand why Alexander is generally depreciated, 
even in comparison with Destruction of Troy. 

That enormous compilation seems to me to be very inferior 
work, The sentences are usually a structureless sequence of 
emphatic phrases, and the metre has become a staccato rhythm, a 
mere monotonous echo of its former self. Phrases, and even whole 
lines, are stereotyped. The rare hendiadys (gersom and gold, 
wandreth and woe) of the older poets has become a hackneyed trick 
(eg. loss and lure, death and dere, harm and hething), and the otiose 
epithet is used to excess, often with little sense of its meaning (e.g. 
wale dints, dregh horse, pale sea). The positive misuse of some 
words (e.g. skire, tor) is also remarkable. A short passage will 
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perhaps illustrate these weaknesses better than any description ; it is 
from Priam’s address to Hector : 


This burthen pou beire shal, bigger pen I, 

Wightur in werre, and of wale strenght, 

Lusty and liking, and of lite yeres, 

Mighty and monful, maistris to wirke. 

And I, ournand in elde with arghnes in hert— 

My floures ben fallen & my frike age— 

I graunt pe governaunse of pis gret mode, 

And shake it on pi shulders, shape pe perefore (D.7. 2219). 


I cannot help feeling that the Destruction of Troy is the latest of the 
alliterative poems usually grouped together, and probably later in 
date than is usually supposed. ‘There are unmistakeable symptoms 
of decline ; ossification has set in, and an ancient art is nearing its 
end. It survived, however, for nearly a century longer on its 
native soil, for Scotish Feild was not written till after Flodden. 





MARLOWE, ROBERT POLEY, AND THE 
TIPPINGS 


By ETHEL SEATON 


Tue interest aroused by Dr. Hotson’s discovery of the manner of 
Christopher Marlowe’s death has naturally centred in the hitherto 
unknown agents, Ingram Freser, servant to Sir Thomas Walsingham 
of Chislehurst, Robert Poley, agent provocateur, and Nicholas Skeres, 
sometime “ cutpurse and masterless man.” ‘The latest proof of 
this lies in Dr. F. S. Boas’s recent article on Robert Poley (Nine- 
teenth Century, October 1928; cf. also correspondence, ibid., 
November, December 1928), which is important as making clear 
Poley’s long experience in working for the Government, and his 
connection, unsuspected by Dr. Hotson, with Marlowe’s friend, 
Sir Thomas Walsingham. But in this interest sight has sometimes 
been lost of other clues to be traced from the earlier documentary 
evidence. It seems to be worth while to follow some of these side- 
tracks, and in the light of the new knowledge to see whither they 
lead, It will then be seen that not only Poley, but also almost all 
characters mentioned in the Kyd-Marlowe-Cholmley documents, 
were engaged on one side or the other in recusant plot and counter- 
plot, and had especial connection first with the Babington Plot of 
1586, and secondly with Sir William Stanley’s plot to kill the Queen 
in 1593, which was thwarted by the measures taken immediately 
after Marlowe’s death. 

First, a few preliminary observations. The primary cause of 
the trouble is liable now to be forgotten, 7.e. the libels against strangers 
“sett upon the wal of the Dutch Churchyard ” on May 5, 1593 ; 
these caused the Privy Council to order, on May 11, “ search in 
anie the chambers, studies, chestes, or other like places for al manner 
of writing or papers . . . for the discovery of the libellers.” The 
fear of a repetition of “ Ill Mayday ” riots against foreigners led to 
the strict measures that Strype describes (Annals, iv, 235). One 
may round off Strype’s account by saying that the Star Chamber 
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discovered the guilty parties, or at least found victims, as appears 
in an entry not hitherto cited from Stowe’s additional MS. material 
After giving notice of the execution on Tuesday, May 29, of John 
Penry, Stowe continues : 


The same star chambar day shore an englyshe man, a schryvenar 
dwellinge in Cornhill ovar against the exchange was in the star chambar 
condemned to stand thre days on the pilory, the first day at Westminstar, 
which was done presently, and one the friday aftar on the pillory in chepe, 
and satarday whitson even on the pilory in cornhill before his own dore 
agaynst the exchange, all which was done accordinge, more to remayn 
prisoner iiij yers, and pay to the queene 5000 [?] marks for writinge a libell 
in thretinge of strangars, and setinge the same on a strangars dore that was 
lykewyse a scrivenar on the other syde the exchange, ovar agaynst s, 
bartelmews churche wall. all so at the same tyme a strangar, for writyn 
a libell agaynst the Englyshe thretninge them was judged, and lykewyse 
punished on the pilorie thes three dayes ” (Harl. 247, f. 217). : 


Thus was impartial justice meted out to the citizen and to the stranger 
within London gates ; in the meantime the Council’s investigations 
had led them into deeper waters. 

Kyd, arrested on suspicion of libels, became involved in a charge 
of atheism, and shook it off on Marlowe, all the more vigorously 
because Marlowe had in the meantime been killed on Wednesday, 
May 30, 1593. Richard Baine(s), informer, reporting rather late 
on Marlowe’s damnable opinions, involved “ one Ric. Chomely,” 
who “ hath confessed that he was perswaded by Marloes reasons to 
become an Atheist ” (Harl. 6848, f. 185 v.). ‘The immediate applica- 
tion of this information is seen in the marginal note on the official 
copy of Baine’s memorandum, where, opposite Cholmley’s name, is 
written in another hand, “he is layd for” (Harl. 6853, f. 320). 
It took nearly another month to catch Cholmley, for he was not 
arrested till late in the evening of June 28 (Harl. 7002, f. 10, letter 
of Richard Young). In the effort to find him, others were implicated. 
Two documents, a letter and a memorandum (Har. 6848, ff. 190, 
191), unfortunately not signed or dated, show how the implication 
of Cholmley was drawing others into the net. Cholmley is made 
out by the unknown Government informer to be the leader of a 
gang of sixty desperate men, among them certain “ corrupted by his 
persuasions, who wilbee ready at all tymes and for all causes to 
sweare whatsoeuer seemeth good to him. Amonge whom is one 
Henry Younge and Jasper Borage and others.” ‘This statement 
was of importance, as we may see from the endorsement of the two 
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communications ; the chief information is given in the memorandum, 
but this paper seems to have been folded within the letter, so that 
the docket appears on the back of the letter : 

Ye athesme of [paper torn] and others 

Younge taken and made an instrument to take the rest 

Hariet 

borage dangerous 

tippinges ij 
It is the track pointed to by this endorsement that I wish here to 
follow up. Mr. G. B. Harrison, while usefully printing the greater 
part of the two Cholmley documents (Shakespeare’s Fellows, pp.71-4), 
omitted the above passage, and the significant docket; while 
M. Danchin, who alone so far has printed it, failed to understand 
“ tippinges ij ” as a proper name. 

In spite of the docket’s reference to atheism, what the Government 
was actually unearthing, as they had good reason to guess, was 
sedition and conspiracy. Nor were they as unacquainted with 
these shady customers as was Richard Baine, with his innocent 
“one Ric. Chomely.” They had had dealings with these gentlemen 
before, except possibly with Henry Young, who was a new hand at 
the game; with Richard Cholmley, with Jasper Borage, and with 
two, possibly three, Tippings. 

Hariet, i.e. Thomas Hariot, mathematician, and friend and 
fellow-worker of Raleigh and the “ Wizard Earl ” of Northumber- 
land, may for this occasion be set aside with two remarks only ; 
first, that at the examination for atheism of Raleigh at Cerne in the 
following March 1593/4, it was deposed against Hariot that he had 
been “ convented before the Lords of the Counsell for denying the 
resurrecion of the body” (G. B. Harrison, Willobie his Avisa, 
p. 260); no date is given, but it may well have happened in con- 
nection with Marlowe. Secondly, that Hariot’s two chief patrons 
were both to suffer later at different times under a charge of high 
treason. 

Cholmley, and through him his associates, are our more immediate 
concern. Jasper Borage, labelled dangerous, I have found, perhaps 
for that very fact, the most difficult to trace; I hope that others 
may be more skilful. It is to be noted that one Alexander Burrage 
Was a juror at the coroner’s inquest on Marlowe. All that I have 
found otherwise of the name is that on July 29, 1591, vjli were paid 
to “one Burrage and Cholmeley, that apprehended Thomas Drewry ” 
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(Acts of the P.C., New Ser. xxi, p. 354). Yet the warrant that had 
been sent out on May 13 against Thomas Drurie had included 
“ Mr. — Chomley ” as a companion of the said Drurie (ibid. p. 119), 
Cholmley was either playing spy, or else had turned informer, 
Drury’s lodging was searched for papers of State, and on July 1s, 
1591, he was sentenced to be kept in the Marshalsea (ibid. p. 291) ; 
payment to Cholmley and Borage was therefore prompt. This 
incident bears out the unknown informer’s statements which point 
to Cholmley’s having acted as a Government agent. The statement 
of (?)January 1592, which gives information against recusants and is 
endorsed Chomley, is much more probably by Richard than by the 
(Sir) Hugh to whom it is assigned in the index of the volume (Cal. 
S. P. Dom., 1591-1594, p. 176). Cholmley was under suspicion even 
before the Marlowe affair began, for as early as March 19, 1592/3, 
a warrant was out “ to apprehende Richarde Cholmeley and Richarde 
Stronge ” (Acts of the P.C., New Ser. xxiv, 130). Thus the marginal 
note “ he is layd for” may mean “ he has already been layd for.” 
If his talk was as violent against authority, individual and general, 
as the informer reported against him, he was quite as liable to arrest 
as was Thomas Drury, who complained in August 1593, to Sir 
Robert Cecil, that he had been committed by the Lord Chamberlain 
for abusing him to Cecil, also for saying “‘ I was able to make any 
counsellor a traitor.” ‘ The Lord Chamberlain is too continually 
bent against me,” says poor Drury; and forthwith by Cecil’s 
influence he was released from the Marshalsea, but only to be in 
the Fleet in April 1594 (Hatfield Papers, iv, 366-7, 357-8; Birch, 
Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, i, 168-9). 

Cholmley’s fate I have not succeeded in tracing. He is not, 
however, to be confused with the Richard Cholmley who was 
imprisoned in the Essex conspiracy of 1600-1601, and was let off 
with a fine of £200. This later Richard was the son of Sir Henry 
Cholmeley of Whitby, and was born only in 1580. It is very probable 
that the earlier Richard was a younger son of the great Cholmeley 
clan with its branches in Cheshire and Yorkshire, but there is no 
clear proof where he comes. He might well be the Richard who was 
a brother of the Sir Hugh (d. 1601) of the Cheshire Cholmleys, 
and who died without issue. ‘The members of the Yorkshire branch 
were brought into trouble about this time through their recusant 
wives (Acts of the P.C., New Ser. xxii, 35 ; xxiv, 317). 

The two Tippings are the most interesting, both in themselves, 
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and for their connection, like Robert Poley’s, with the Babington 
Plot. They appear in the docket only of the Cholmley documents, 
not in the text. It will be seen that through the medium of the 
agents, Poley and Moody, their activities were guessed at, and it 
was evidently thought well to lay hands on them if possible. 

Tippings had been concerned in recusancy troubles from early 
days. On October 24, 1568, Raffe Typpinge of Hoxton had been 
summoned to the aid of the local constable to help search the chapel 
in the Portuguese ambassador’s house for any English recusants at 
mass (S. P. Dom., Eliz., vol. xlviii, items 26 and 26(i)). Yet 
twelve years later, in 1580, Ra. Tipping’s own house at “ Hoggesden ” 
was searched on suspicion of recusancy (Strype, Annals, II, ii, 346). 

One Tipping, presumably James, appears in the outer ring of 
the Babington Plot. He had then a house in Yorkshire somewhere 
between Doncaster and Huddersfield, according to the conspirators’ 
accounts of their itineraries ; Ballard on his journeys north often 
stayed there, to meet various gentlemen of the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. In the late winter, early in 1586, Tipping, 
with Donington (or Dynnington), his brother-in-law, accompanied 
Ballard to London, and Donington, meaning to go over (t.e. to 
France) with Ballard, conveyed his lands to Tipping (Cal. Scottish 
Papers, viii, pp. 643, 650, 653, 695). ‘This is probably the Tipping 
who already, in April 1585, had been a prisoner in York, together with 
John Donnington and other well-known Yorkshire recusants 
(Border Papers, i, pp. 180-181). 

It is difficult to know whether there actually were a James and a 
Thomas Tipping in the Babington Plot, or whether they are one and 
the same. A Thomas Tipping appears once, i.e. in the list of the 
conspirators to be re-examined on December 23, 1586, according 
to the Acts of the P.C., New Ser. xiv, pp. 271-272; but there is 
only one Tipping, generally James, in the numerous corresponding 
documents in the State Papers. On the other hand, it was a Thomas 
Tipping(es) who, like the other Richard Cholmley, was clapped into 
prison in the Essex conspiracy. 

A Tipping, sometimes unspecified, sometimes denoted James, 
had been “‘ arraigned at Newgathe, and had iudgement to be whipped 
at Bridewell, after the execution whereof he was discharged ” 
(S. P. Dom., Eliz., vol. cxev, item 32). The date of this punishment 
is not given; presumably later, James Typping, committed by the 
Lord Treasurer, was removed from the Gatehouse to the Tower on 
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August 31, 1586 (ibid. item 34). His “diett and charges ” accord. 
ingly begin on September 1, 1586, in the Tower Bills (Cath. Rec. 
Soc. Misc. iii, 24; for all references to the Tower Bills, and to Father 
Pollen’s transcripts of them, I am indebted to the kindness of Miss 
Eugénie de Kalb). On September 25, 1586, his name appears, 
together with Robert Poley’s, in a list of “‘ Prisoners in ye Towre . . , 
fitt to be further examined,” as “ James Typping, accused by Ballard, 
his offence triable in Yorkeshere ” (ibid. ii, 259). On November 30, 
1586, according to the resolutions of the Privy Council held on that 
day, his case was “ to be consydered of, and the Lord President to 
be wretten unto to advertyse what he is to be charged with all” 
(S. P. Dom., Eliz., vol. cxcv, item 30). He evidently remained a 
prisoner, for on July 2, 1588, he had, again like Robert Poley, been 
in the Tower “ one yeare xj monthes, comitted uppon Suspition of 
treason”; Burghley’s written note on this list runs “‘ to ye King’s 
bench,” but it was to the Gatehouse that he was removed on October 
16, 1588 (Cath. Rec. Soc., Misc. ii, 281, 284). In less than a year, 
on June 25, 1589, he was returned from the Gatehouse to the Tower, 
although others of the lesser Babington conspirators had been 
released (Acts of the P.C., New Ser. xvii, p. 313). On July 8, 1590, 
the new Lieutenant of the Tower was given instructions concerning 
“‘ certyane prisoners in the Towre that have remained there a great 
tyme”; Thomas Abington was to be released if willing to promise to 
go to church ; if obstinate, to be indited as a recusant ; “ You shall 
likewise require the Attorney to cause the like indightment to be 
preferred against James Tippinge ” ; Abington, Tipping, and also 
Michael Moody, were then to be delivered over to the Keeper of 
the Marshalsea (Acts of the P.C., New Ser. xix, p. 308). This seems 
to mean that a charge of treason was no longer to be preferred against 
him. A year later, October 2-12, 1591, he was the addressee of a 
letter from Moody, who wrote from Flushing, giving news of. 
recusants and priests abroad (Hatfield Papers, iv, 141-2). By an 
unknown date in 1593, presumably after Marlowe’s death, a Typpin 
(probably James) was “ in prison and writ by Apleby, that seeing 
Charles Paget was his betrayer, having been employed by Mr. Vice- 
Chamberlain, he would also betray all the persons which carried 
Charles Paget’s letters ” (ibid. xiii, 502). He must have been some 
connection of the Mrs. Tipping of Grub Street, who at this very 
Whitsuntide of 1593 had helped “ four poor scholars for Douai” 
to get out of England (Cal. S. P. Dom., 1591-1594, p. 409). 
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Later, the other important Tipping, John, comes on the scene, 
though less clearly, for he seems to remain on the other side of the 
Channel. On February 8, 1594, a political suspect, being examined 
on the “ parties noted to be apposted to practice against her Majesty,” 
stated that he knew John Tipping, belonging to Stanley’s company 
(ibid. p. 428). This is probably the Tipping who with Moody (!) 
and Garret was coming over to kill the Queen with a poisoned arrow 
or rapier or a dagger, as she walked in the garden, according to the 
statement of Edmund Yorke in August 1594 (ibid. pp. 546-549). 
And it is he, “ John Tipping, late lieutenant to Capt. Stanley,” who 
was said by one of Cecil’s spies in April(?) 1601, to be “a dangerous 
fellow, coming over for your patronage” (Cal. S. P. Dom., 
1601-1603, pp. 37-38). 

It is difficult to be sure whether it is John or James with whom the 
following entries should be identified : the Tippin (probably James) 
who had supplied Father Holt with intelligences (Cal. S. P. Dom., 
1591-1594, P- 533); the “one Typping” (probably also James) 
spoken of in August [1601], who with “ Father Hoult, . . . one 
Greene, Father Bray, and others of their consort, who since that time 
are all dead and gone,” brought about the torment on the rack of the 
Calais merchant, Thomas Jeffereye, presumably about 1596-1597 
(Hatfield Papers, xi, 315); and the Typping who by June 1598, 
had been concerning himself with secret printing: ‘“ Boetius, a 
French doctor of the Sorbonne, has written a most bitter book against 
the French King [¢.e. for expelling the Jesuits] printed by two 
Englishmen called Thwing and Typping, and the licence of printing 
was procured by Father Holt, who lent money forit ” (Cal. S. P. Dom., 
1598-1601, pp. 68-69). The activities of Tipping’s fellow-printer, 
who can safely be identified with Ingram Thwing, formerly trusted 
servant of Thomas, the rebel Earl of Northumberland, are interesting, 
and probably typical of the devious ways of minor conspirators ; 
but they would make too long a digression here. The coincidence 
of his Christian name with that of Marlowe’s slayer is odd, but I 
know of no connection between the two men. 

These, then, were the “ tippinges ij,” James and John, deeply 
involved first in the Babington Plot, and then in Sir William Stanley’s 
plot of 1593, which was nipped so closely in the bud that it has not 
even acquired an historical name. 

But if James Tipping was in the Babington Plot, so also 
notoriously was Robert Poley as a Government spy. Dr. Boas is the 
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only one hitherto who has made use of the Yeomans versus Poley 
documents of January 1588/9 (S. P. Dom., Eliz., vol. ccxxii, items 
13, 14), cited first by Sir Edmund Chambers (Mod. Lang. Rep, 
January 1926, xxi, 84-85). They are a record primarily of Poley’s 
intrigue with Mrs. Yeomans, but the evidence throws light also on 
his activities as a spy, and on his unscrupulous, boastful and swagger- 
ing character ; his quoted words have the ring of actuality. They 
also show, as Dr. Boas points out, that Poley’s dealings with the 
Government had begun some time before the Babington Plot. From 
them, and from other papers and letters, Dr. Boas illustrates Poley’s 
réle in France with Morgan, and with Ballard and Babington in 
England, where he came into touch with Sir Thomas Walsingham, 
Marlowe’s friend. 

Yet certain additional references from the Scottish papers are 
worth giving here, partly for the facts, partly for the insight they 
afford into Poley’s methods as agent provocateur. In July to August 
1586, the chief conspirators were assembled in London, supping 
at various ordinaries such as the Three Tonnes in Newgate Market, 
or at the Rose at Temple Bar, Poley always in the innermost circle, 
always at Babington’s elbow (Cal. Scot. Papers, viii, 690). On 
July 30, as can be seen from the original questionnaire drawn up for 
him, Poley provided and paid for the great supper at the Castle 
Inn near the Exchange, and this expenditure was one of the points 
that he had to justify to his employers (ibid. viii, 569, 595 ; Mary, 
Queen of Scots Papers, vol. xix, item 25). On August 2, just before 
the final arrests, Ballard together with “a whole knot might have 
been taken,” as Phelippes regretfully reported, “ at supper in Poley’s 
garden ” (i.e, at the Garden Inn near Fleet Street, or possibly in the 
Gardens near the farther end of Aldersgate where Tichborne’s 
house was, cf. Cal. Scot. Papers, viii, pp. 584, 599, 602-603). It 
was in fact there that he was taken; “ the messengers came and 
apprehended Ballard . . . in my lodging, a place where Ballard had 
not often been before ” (ibid. viii, 602). It was evidently unhealthy 
to frequent an inn or to walk in its garden in Poley’s company, as 
Marlowe was to know too late. 

A very interesting and significant fact which has been obscured 
by a misprint in the Calendar of Scottish Papers (viii, p. 584), is that 
Skeres too was in that “ knot ” mentioned by Phelippes. A letter 
from the informer Milles of the same day says that “‘ Babington, 
Dunn, Ekyeres, and others of this crew” were in a new lodging 
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without Bishopsgate. Ekyeres, a name otherwise unknown in the 

Babington papers, is a misreading for Skyrres, as reference to the 

original document proves (Mary Queen of Scots Papers, vol. xix, 

item 4, p. 2), especially if Milles’s formation of S and E in the last 
ph of the same page is compared. 

It is evident from a letter cited by Dr. Hotson that Poley’s part 
as spy and as “ broacher of the last treason,” was realised later by 
the factious recusants; his detention in the Tower, presumably 
meant as a blind, did not deceive them. More details about him 
can be learnt from the documents already cited for James Typping. 
Ballard’s arrest in Poley’s lodgings took place on August 4, 1586, 
and he was committed to the Counter in Woodstreet. There, too, 
was committed by Mr. Secretarie on August 6, Nycholas Dalton 
(Dawleton) “ servante to Polley,” “ whose cause we know not” ; 
Dalton was never removed to the Tower, and in the Privy Council’s 
resolutions of November 30, 1586, he was ordered to be released 
upon bonds. Robert Poley, “‘ charged to have dealt trecherously ” 
was, however, “‘ to be contynewed ” in the Tower, whither he was 
committed on August 23. ‘Thus his name comes near that of James 
Typping in lists and Tower Bills, and like him he had been a 
“prisoner one yeare xi monthes,” by July 2, 1588 (Cath. Rec. Soc. 
Misc.,ii,281). The Yeomans documents show that Poley came out in 
October 1588, and went to lodge at Mrs. Yeomans’s ; also that his 
imprisonment was far from rigorous, since Mrs. Yeomans and one 
William Golder had access to him there, and carried to him letters 
from oversea from his “‘ familiar,” Christopher Blount. As Dr. Boas 
shows, he boasted that Mr. Secretarie Walsingham did deliver him 
out, and talked lewdly of him; Yeomans rounded on him, and 
Poley thereupon contrived to get Yeomans detained in the Marshalsea 
ona charge of treason, thus leaving himself free, in spite of his alleged 
marriage, to carry on his intrigue with Mrs. Yeomans, which had 
begun as early as Shrovetyde, 1585. One of the witnesses told 
Mrs, Yeomans that in his opinion Robert Poley was “a verie bad 
felow”; and her answer was that “she had dealt with him in 
matters of Estate as farr as her lieff did extende, and therefore she 
was forced to vse him well, or else he would exclayme on her.” One 
of the charges here brought against Poley was that he had tried to 
induce the Yeomans and their servants to become Roman Catholics. 

All this is of interest if compared with the unknown informer’s 
charges made against Cholmley, and with Poley’s day spent in 
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Marlowe’s company. The methods are similar: in one case, the 
incitement to unorthodox religious belief, whether atheism or 
Roman Catholicism, the procuring imprisonment on false charges, 
the wild talk, the complete unscrupulousness ; in the other case, 
the close shadowing of an intended victim in inns and ordinaries, 
With all this one has to recognise in Poley an astute and educated 
man ; for no one can read his eight-page autograph report on the 
Babington Plot (confession seems to me to be a misnomer) and think 
that, whatever his moral character, he was anything but a thoroughly 
competent man of quite adequate education ; it can be read in the 
almost verbatim transcript in Cal. Scot. Papers, viii, 595-602. 

We have seen that if Tippings were prominent in the Babington 
Plot, so also were they at work in that abortive plot to kill the Queen 
which was coming to a head in 1593, and which was bred in centres 
of disaffection abroad, chiefly by Sir William Stanley, the traitor of 
Deventer, and by the notorious Father Holt. It is interesting to 
note that whereas Poley was in the forefront of the Babington Plot, 
he was in the background in the countermining against the Stanley 
plot. Walsingham having died in April 1590, Sir Thomas Heneage 
evidently took over the secret intelligence ; this would account for 
Poley’s future dealings with him. As early as 1591, Poley had been 
allotted by the Government to help pull some of Stanley’s many irons 
out of the fire. In April of that year, a broker, one Rutkin, was 
taking letters between Michael Moody living at Brussels or Antwerp, 
and “ Rob. Pooley of Shoreditch who delivers him letters to and from 
Sir Tho. Heneage ” (Cal. S. P. Dom., 1591-1594, p. 35). Moody's 
intelligences of the plotting abroad not proving satisfactory, Poley, 
in October 1591, made a full statement (? to Heneage) of the “ parti- 
culars of that I wrote unto Moody under your Honour’s mark.” This 
shows that Poley was in a position to pass on instructions to Moody 
officially, and to blame him for “ the inconvenience of his writing 
to so many, . . . of his lavish tongue and indiscreet dealing where 
he is, that he go not too often to Flushing, etc.” About the same 
time Moody sent advices to Poley on “ those to speak with and 
where.” In letters dated October 2-12, 1591, Moody as Govern- 
ment agent was despatching information to Poley on the one side, 
and as pseudo-conspirator was sending pro-recusant intelligence to 
James Typpinge on the other: by the very same despatches! And 
in January 1593-1594, he was expecting “ Poly’s return hither 
every day ” (Hatfield Papers, iv, 147, 156, 141-142, 466). 
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With all this secret tracing through Moody and Poley of the 
conspirators’ plans, it is not surprising that the Government, led to 
the same tracks via Kyd, Marlowe and Cholmley, should take the 
opportunity of pouncing on the few men who were not abroad, but 
were under their hands. Henry Young, “taken and made an 
instrument to take the rest,”’ turned Queen’s evidence, and his 
confessions, with those of Edmund Yorke and Henry Walpole, 
revealed much of the detail of Stanley’s plot. Henry Young, as I 
said, seems to have come into the game late : “ Harry Young, son 
and heir of Mr. Young of Kent, worth 60/. a year,” was in Edmund 
Yorke’s chambers on February 27, 1593, talking sedition. Yorke, 
in his long confession of August 12, 1594, in the Tower, stated that 
Young had offered to Father Holt in writing to kill her Majesty, on 
condition of a sum in hand, and more afterwards (Cal. S. P. Dom., 
1591-1594, pp. 485, 539). Some of the allegations of the fellow- 
conspirators against each other are illuminating when collated with 
the charges brought against Marlowe and Cholmley ; and it is here 
that the tracks, which seem to have led far from Marlowe, begin to 
turn back towards him. 

For instance, Richard Williams told Yorke “ of plate which he 
had got melted and coined in his cousin Sir Griffin Markham’s 
chamber, Gray’s Inn, and he named many gentlemen that had 
shares therein . . . Williams confessed that he . . . and others 
had stolen 1800/. worth of plate from Winchester Church to turn 
into coin” (Cal. S. P. Dom., 1591-1594, 540). This disclosure gives 
some fresh point to one of the articles against Marlowe, scored 
through, it is true, in the official copy : ‘“‘ That he had as good right 
to coine as the Queene of Englande, and that he was acquainted 
with one Poole, a prisoner in newgate who hath great skill in mixture 
of metalls, and having learnd some thinges of him, he ment, through 
help of a cunning stampmaker to coin French crownes, pistolets 
and English shillinges.” It is difficult to imagine Marlowe coining 
feloniously except for some grandiose aim; but for conspirators, 
money is always a prime need, and if it cannot be had lawfully, to 
make it is to catch the nearest way. Dr. Boas identifies “ one 
Poole” with Robert Poley, and it is true enough that Poley had seen 
the inside of Newgate as well as of the Marshalsea and the Tower ; 
he was there at some uncertain date in 1586, according to an undated 
list made by Berden the informer, in which he is labelled “ ba:”’, 
apparently a contraction for ‘‘ bad fellow,’’ on the same method as 
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Henslowe seems to have written “ ne ” for “ new play ” (S. P. Dom, 
Eliz., vol. cxcv, item 74). 

Again, Henry Young showed that Richard Cholmley was known 
to and suspected by the conspirators ; he stated that ‘‘ Williams and 
Yorke were set by Dr. Gifford and Holt to sift out what zeal he 
[Young] had for their religion, they hearing that he was seen in 
England in the company of Cholmeley, who had dealings against 
them ; was cleared again on Yorke’s word ” (Cal. S. P. Dom., 1591- 
1594, Pp. 532). Cholmley, Marlowe’s atheist convert, and admiring 
citer of Marlowe’s sayings, was evidently believed by the conspirators 
to be in another camp, whether as atheist against the Church, or as 
Government agent against conspiracy, is not clear. 

Again, Kyd’s statement that Marlowe “ wold perswade with 
men of quallitie to goe unto the K. of Scottes wh{ijther I heare 
Royden is gon and where if he [Marlowe] had lived he told me when 
I saw him last he meant to be,” has always been difficult to bring 
into line with the charges of atheism. But it has only too familiar 
a ring to any one who has been reading the sworn statements of 
conspirators. It will be remembered that one of Poley’s recom- 
mendations to the Babington circle was that he knew “ the best 
ways to pass into Scotland” (Cal. Scot. Papers, viii, p. 197). 
Scotland played a definite part in the gradual expansion of Stanley's 
plans. As early as September 1592, a suspect stated that the in- 
triguers with the Spaniards hoped “ to have Scotland as their back 
friend.” Edmund Yorke was to go to Scotland in a ship of war, 
and then, “ Sir William Stanley said, if the Queen were dead, he 
would go to Scotland with his regiment, make it strong.” In 
May 1593, the fear of a Spanish landing on the northern coasts was 
so strong that the Earl of Derby, as Lord Lieutenant for Lancashire 
and Cheshire, was empowered by Royal warrant to increase the 
Queen’s forces there, “‘ as some Spanish shipping and men-of-war 
are to be sent into Scotland and so touch in some ports of the 
Northern parts of that realm [t.e. Ireland], and to land men there to 
stir up her subjects to rebellion ” (Cal. S. P. Dom., 1591-1594, PP 
270, 539, 352): 

There was irony in this despatch to Lord Derby, for he and his 
heir, Ferdinando, Lord Strange, were the unwilling centres of the 
Roman Catholic projects. By the middle of 1591, the Roman 
Catholics were being persuaded by Parsons and Sir William Stanley 
to “ cast their eye upon Lord Strange,” as one who “ if the Spaniards 
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could not prevail, might be made King by the Catholics 
ynanimously.” By 1592, Stanley’s plans of attack were maturing : 
sixteen ships were to invade England in April “ near Stanley’s own 
country, where a great personage would be ready to help and take 
with him, whose name was set down by the figure 19 [Earl of 
Derby], and [Lord Strange], a young one who he hoped would be 
to assist, by that of 14.” Stanley was over sanguine, for 
Lord Derby kept clear of plotting, while Lord Strange consistently 
and very prudently “ now disclosed every one that moved him in 
the matter,” as, for instance, he did Richard Hesketh in 1594. The 
Spaniards shilly-shallied “ with the certain hope of a debate between 
the two houses of Hereford and Derby who, they think, will seek 
the Crown, each one for himself.” The curious fact that neither 
Derby nor Strange was even secretly a Roman Catholic was no 
deterrent to the volatile Stanley, who evidently felt sure that they 
would be of the same mind as Henri IV. By the time that Young 
and Yorke had been fully examined, Lord Strange had succeeded to 
the earldom, but had held it for barely seven months, dying in April 
1594, in a manner which was generally taken then for witchcraft, 
but which more probably indicates poisoning. Henry Young 
charged Yorke with putting the suspicion of poisoning on the Lord 
Treasurer, “ England being governed by the Machiavellian policy 
of those who would be Kings, and whom it is time to cut off.” The 
phrase recalls the charge against Cholmley of the atheists’ plan 
“to make a kinge amonge themselves and live accordinge to their 
owne lawes ” (Cal. S. P. Dom., 1591-1594, Pp. 39-40, 256, 260-261, 
270, 545). 

The fact that this plotting was centred in Lord Strange is of 
particular interest in view of the linking by Chapman in his preface 
to The Shadow of Night (1594) of Roydon, Strange and Northumber- 
land in that group of literary men and philosophic inquirers which 
has been identified, I think rightly, with the ‘“‘ School of Night.” 
As the School of Atheism (i.e. free inquiry), this group would include 
Chapman’s and Marlowe’s friend, Hariot, and Hariot’s patron, 
Raleigh, also Marlowe, who “ read the Atheist lecture.” So that 
the upper as well as the lower plane of Marlowe’s associates included 
men who were embroiled, however unwillingly, in treasonable 
matters. 

To sum up, all those whom in one way or another we know of as 
Marlowe’s associates in 1593 are interlinked in the conspiratorial 
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ramifications that can be traced from the docket of the Cholmley 
papers. The two points of focus are the two recusant plots of 
Marlowe’s maturity, the Babington Plot, and the Stanley plot. In 
the first, James Tipping had taken part as conspirator, Poley and 
possibly Skeres as spies. One may even suggest that Marlowe also 
probably took some part, for if he went to Rheims on Govem- 
ment business some time before June 1587, it would very probably 
be in some connection with the plot; the plotters were in close 
relations with the English Seminary there, and went to and fro; 
thus Morgan, in one of his letters about Poley, pleads to Mary Queen 
of Scots for the Seminary which was in a bad way. In the later plot, 
Poley appears again as a Government agent, Richard Cholmley and 
Jasper Borage probably playing the same part—and on the other 
side the Tippings, James and John, with Henry Young who turned 
Queen’s evidence. 

Again, whatever may have been the exact trend of political events, 
the links in the chain of personal association round Marlowe are 
noteworthy. Marlowe, Freser and Poley all served Sir Thomas 
Walsingham in different capacities : Freser and Skeres had hunted 
together, as Dr. Hotson shows, in the cozening of Woodlieff ; Skeres 
and Poley had both been in the Babington Plot ; Poley and James 
Tipping had been in that plot, the one as a treacherous, the other 
as a genuine conspirator. Later, in 1591, Moody is writing to Poley, 
Government agent, on the one hand, and to James Tipping, conspira- 
tor, on the other, by the same despatches ; John and James Tipping 
were on the same side as Henry Young in the recusant plot of 1593; 
Young’s credit with his fellow-conspirators was temporarily damaged 
by his recent association with Cholmley; and Cholmley was 
evidently on terms of some intimacy with Marlowe. The wheel of 
association seems to come full circle, especially if one takes into 
account the smallness of social groups in that period. 

If such were the connections of Marlowe’s associates, and of 
those who were “in at the death,” Government agents, spies and 
recusant conspirators, it is surely permissible to conjecture that in 
this play of mine and countermine there was some urgent reason 
why Marlowe should be prevented in May 1593 from telling tales. 
He is called before the Council,and ten days later, before he has made 
his deposition, he is killed by Freser in the presence of Poley and 
Skeres in a quarrel, officially over a reckoning, unofficially over 4 
lewd love, actually over what? His part in events it is at present 
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difficult to assess: in 1586-1587 he had possibly taken some part ; 
he may again have been active now, or he may have been caught 
between the upper and the nether millstone of the secret agents, 
and of those recusant plotters whom they watched with such intricate 
duplicity that the precise status is often difficult to determine. It 
can be judged at least that Marlowe was not considered by the 
Privy Council to be a highly suspicious character, or he would not 
have been let out on tether, but would have been kept in securer 
hold. The pardon of his slayer proves little ; Poley, one of the two 
witnesses, once asserted, “I will sweare and forsweare my selffe 
rather then I will accuse my selfe to doe me any harm,” and probably 
would have concurred in his fellow-agent Cholmley’s boast, “ that 
he did kno the Law, that when it came to passe he cold shefte 
willynough.” 

In conclusion, I can say that, having collected much of the 
material on “ tippinges ij” before Dr. Hotson’s notable discovery, 
I have naturally found the appearance of Robert Poley on the scene 
of Marlowe’s death most illuminating. It has thrown light on facts 
that before had little meaning ; it has crystallised the cloudy con- 
nection between the Tippings and Marlowe’s death. His methods 


in the last days of the Babington Plot afford a parallel to the implica- 
tions of the story told at the inquest on Marlowe ; and his character 
as revealed in the Yeomans documents is such as to render his 
participation in Marlowe’s death and his evidence at the inquest 
highly suspect. My conclusion is that, however indirectly, 
conspiracy, and not atheism, was the cause of Marlowe’s death, 
whether deservedly or not. 


Note.—Since writing the above, I have read with great interest 
and appreciation Mr. Austin Gray’s article, ‘‘ Some Observations on 
Christopher Marlowe, Government Agent,” in Publ. of the Mod. 
Lang. Assoc. of America, September 1928, xliii, pp. 682-700. 
Approaching the subject from a different angle. Mr. Gray produces 
much collateral and corroborative evidence, and assumes as un- 
doubted Marlowe’s work as a spy. A few points of detail on 
Cholmley and on Poley we have both lighted on independently ; 
but Mr. Gray does not seem to have realised the real character of 
Michael Moody. 











GEORGE STEEVENS AND ISAAC REED’S 
BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA 


By L. F. POwELL 


THERE is in Bodley Edmond Malone’s copy of the 1782 edition of 
David Erskine Baker’s Biographia Dramatica. An examination of 
the volumes, expanded from two to four by interleaving, reveals 
the highly interesting fact that Malone has carefully preserved most 
of the cancelled leaves. These are eight in number, and six of them 
were cancelled because they were either malicious or likely to cause 
offence. It will surprise no one who is familiar with the character 
of George Steevens to learn that they are from his venomous pen. 
Malone records on a sheet inserted in the first volume : 


All the satirical articles in this work were written by George Steevens 
Esq? who lived on good terms with Mr. Reed to the last. Mr. Reed and 
Dr. Farmer, it is believed, were the only triends he ever had, with whom 
he did not quarrel. E.M. 


The first cancel (Vol. I, sign. B3) was made primarily to correct 
an error of a not unusual type, but the writer seized the opportunity 
to transform a plain statement into a witty criticism, which, it may 
be remarked incidentally, did not deter the subject of it, the Member 
for Bewdley, from writing more plays : 


Cancellandum Cancellans 

Andrews, Jos. This gentleman Andrews, Miles Peter. This 
is a living author; and, as I am_ gentleman is a living author, anda 
informed, is concerned in the dealer in gunpowder; but his 
making and vending of gunpowder. works (which are as follow) in 
The public are indebted to him their effect by no means resemble 
for the following pieces. so active a composition, being 
utterly deficient in point of force 

and splendor. 


4 Dr. Parr was another (Johnstone’s Parr, p. 128). 
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Signature Nq of Vol. I is a cancel, but Malone did not preserve 
the original state. 

The criticism of Macklin as a tragedian would not have pleased 
that somewhat sensitive actor (Vol. I, sign. U3, recto). Referring 
to the “ notorious trespass upon tragic ground’ committed by 
Macklin in 1773 when he undertook the parts of Macbeth and 
Richard the Third, Steevens regrets his inability to record his 
success, and continues : 

But as the decisions of a few judicious audiences, and a return of his 
own good sense, have hindered him from repeating his error, we shall 
forbear to strengthen the memory of it by describing the particular mode 


in which he at once disgraced himself and two capital characters, so long 
represented with unrivalled excellence by Mr. Garrick. 


This passage was suppressed and replaced by another in which it 
is stated that 
From the thorough knowledge and admirable conception which he 


displayed in these characters, we cannot but regret that he did not attempt 
them at an earlier period of his life . . . 


The cancel on sign. Aa3 of the same volume relates to Frederick 
Pilon, the actor and farce-writer, who lived on till 1788. The 
suppressed and substituted passages, it will be seen, bear no 
resemblance to each other. 





Cancellandum Cancellans 
If a judgment may be formed of If his pieces do not display much 
him from the company in which he ingenuity or invention, or afford 


is generally to be seen, that of 
inferior actors and persons in a 
very low state of life, we should be 
induced to imagine that he does 
not possess aan delicacy of senti- 
ment or elevation of mind. Such 
society has been the bane of many 
a writer, as was fatally experienced 
by Savage, Boyse, Jones, and 
others; but poets seldom take 
warning by the fate of their pre- 
decessors. 


any considerable share of satis- 
faction to the auditor or reader, it 
should be remembered that all of 
them are evidently the production 
of haste, intended merely to take 
the advantage of some temporary 
publick event, which would not 
allow of opportunity for the cor- 
rections of leisure or judgment, 
and therefore intitled to every kind 
of indulgence. 


In the original article on Dr. Ralph Schomberg (Vol. I, sign. 


Ces, verso) he is described as “a degenerate son of Dr. Isaac 
Schomberg ” and said to be “ without genius, learning, or veracity ” ; 
in the final form “ degenerate ” and “ learning ”’ are deleted; but 


19 
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I suspect that the latter correction was made in the interests of 
typography rather than truth, as the two words “ very amiable” 
were inserted a few lines above in commendation of Dr. Isaac 
Schomberg’s family. After relating the story of Dr. Ralph's 
plagiarism of Blondell’s Comparaison de Pindare et d’Horace, 
Steevens continues : “‘ We have heard of our author again, and ina 
transaction of which we shall be forgiven if we do not relate the 
particulars,” and then drops the subject. Originally, however, he 
was not so abrupt or so merciful. The following passage was 
entirely suppressed : 


It is sufficient to observe, that on discovery of a certain coup de main, 
the Doctor quitted Bath with conscious precipitation. The law, in the 
mean while, disdaining the pursuit of so mean an object, has delivered 
him over to that substitute for a judicial sentence, the contempt of all who 
= acquainted with the peculiar mode of his last attack on the property 
of others. 


There are three cancels in the second volume. The first, which 
occurs on sign. D2, recto, enables us, with Mrs. Piozzi’s assistance, 
to name one of the characters in Boswell’s Life of Johnson who 
has hitherto remained unidentified. Boswell, after recording the 
discussion of Mrs. Montagu’s Essay on the Writings and Genius of 
Shakespear, which took place in his rooms in Old Bond Street on 
Monday, October 16, 1769, writes : 


One day at Sir Joshua’s table, when it was related that Mrs. Montague, 
in an excess of compliment to the authour of a modern tragedy, had 
exclaimed, “I tremble for Shakspeare,” Johnson said, “ When 
Shakspeare has got —— for his rival, and Mrs. Montague for his defender, 
he is in a poor state indeed.” 


Mrs. Piozzi filled the blank in her copy ! of the 1816 edition of the 
Life with the name “ Jephson.” Mrs. Piozzi’s identification does 
not at first sight carry conviction, as Jephson’s first tragedy was not 
produced until 1775, six years after the date of the rest of the con- 
versation reported by Boswell; but the discovery of the following 
suppressed passage shows, I think, that she was right. 

Under the entry “‘ Braganza. T. by Robert Jephson, Esq. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1775.” Steevens wrote : 


When the present tragedy was read to a lady who has defended 
Shakspeare with much ability and address, she is reported to have said 


1 Now in the Library of Yale University. 
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that she trembled for her favourite bard, lest the splendor of his dramatic 
works should be eclipsed by the superior blaze of Mr. Jephson’s pro- 
duction. Credat Fudeus Apella. Yet thus, by confident and continual 
puffing in a variety of modes till then unthought of, together with the 
excellent performance of Mrs. Yates, Braganza was received with 
tempestuous applause,! and brought no inconsiderable profit to its author. 
Such turbulence of praise at length subsiding, it was reduced to the rank 
it now holds in the public esteem. Indeed no man was ever more injured 
than Mr. Jephson by the absurd admiration of his friends. “ They 
decorated him with honorary garlands which the first breath of contra- 
diction blasted.” A wit of the present age, who will sometimes condescend 
to a pun, on the first night of representation observed, that BRAGanza 
was the proper title of this tragedy. Like our author’s second piece, it 
is tabac de mille fleurs, and in general exhibits only an assemblage of 
hackneyed characters, sentiments, and situations. ‘These copies are so 
frequent and so glaring, that it is no small part of the reader’s employment 
to recall the scenes and verses of former poets. Nevertheless, the dialogue 
in the third act between Velasquez and the Monk (though imitated from 
the conversation of King Fohn and Hubert on a like occasion) must be 
allowed to contain a specimen of writing at once elegant and sufficiently 
original. On the whole, however, this drama appears to have lost its 
power to collect an audience, and perhaps will never be revived, unless to 
save the performance of a stronger piece on the first night of a new tarce, 
or pantomime. Thus somewhat of the terror imputed to the female 
critic already mentioned, might have been spared, as the fame of 
Shakspeare has escaped annihilation. 


For this was substituted the simple statement that Braganza 
was 


A successful tragedy on its original appearance, but one that has 
fallen into neglect since the first season. The plot of it too nearly resembles 
some parts of Venice preserved. 


The gap caused by the cancel was filled by quotations from George 
Colman’s alteration of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Bonduca. 

Of Jephson’s second piece, The Law of Lombardy, 1779, the 
cancelled version reads (N5) : 


This second tragedy, by Mr. Jephson, met with such unfavourable 
treatment, that his profits were perhaps the most trivial ever received by 
any author whose performance was not driven from the stage before a 
third representation. The Law of Lombardy, however, is a mere pasticcio 
or rather a piece of literary mimickry, as the Monthly Reviewers pleasantly 
observe, alluding to our author’s uncommon talents in the art of personal 
imitation. The plot of this drama is borrowed from Shakspeare’s 


a The play had a run of thirteen nights and was certainly well received: see 
Walpole’s Letters, ed. Toynbee, ix, 161, 166. 
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Much ado about Nothing, Lillo’s Marina, etc. The phraseology, senti- 
ments, and images of it, like those of its predecessor Braganza, are collected 
from all the plays that were ever written. Mr. Jephson should seem to 
mistake his own ease of adaptation and strength of memory, for copiousness 
of language and fertility of invention. 


Very little of this remains in the cancellans : 


This play, which in its plot resembles Much ado about Nothing, was 
not so successful as the former production of the same author. It was 
acted nine nights, and then laid aside. 


Malone noted on the cancelled page : 


All this abuse of the Law of Lombardy was written by Mr. George 
Steevens for no other reason but because the author Mr. Jephson was my 
intimate friend. Edm. Malone. 


The friendship between the two men was certainly great. Malone 
not only wrote the epilogue to Jephson’s Count of Narbonne, and the 
prologue and part of the epilogue to Julia, but according to Prior 
(Life of Malone, p. 198), stood in the position of second parent to his 
tragedies. I have very little doubt that Malone, who supplied him 
with a good deal of information for this very work, induced Isaac 
Reed to suppress these malicious criticisms of his friend and school- 
fellow. 

The last cancel relates to Horace Walpole’s tragedy, The 
Mysterious Mother, the portion after “‘ injunctions ” being suppressed. 


This dramatic piece was printed by our author at Strawberry-hill, 
and distributed among his particular friends, but with strict injunctions 
that it should never be shewn to Mr. Garrick, or Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
Mr. Walpole could by no means stoop to the judgment of the former, who 
had preferred Agis to Douglas ; and of the rigorous criticism of the latter 
he should seem to have encouraged the most unreasonable apprehensions. 


I know not what authority the writer had for the suppressed state- 
ments ; perhaps he had none. The article which fills five columns 
(sign. R4 and Rs) was completely altered. 

Malone has definitely marked one or two of the articles as written 
by Steevens, e.g. that in which the tragedy of Zingis, by Alexander 
Dow, if it is indeed his, which Steevens doubts, is described as 
“Tumour without magnificence, and circumlocution untinctured 
with poetry ” (Vol. II, p. 417). 

Steevens we know contributed the appreciative article on Garrick, 
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but Malone reports that he also wrote the following criticism of the 
Hamlet altered by the great actor (Vol. II, p. 144): 


This alteration is made in the true spirit of Bottom the Weaver, who 
wishes to play not only the part assigned to him, but all the rest in the 
iece. Mr. Garrick, in short, has reduced the consequence of every 
character but that represented by himself; and thus excluding Osric, 
the Gravediggers, etc., contrived to monopolize the attention in the 
audience. . . . Since the death of the player, the public indeed has 
vindicated the rights of the poet, by starving the theatres into compliance 
with their wishes to see Hamlet as originally meant for exhibition. 


On this Malone notes : 


This Article was written by George Steevens, and was dictated by his 
rooted animosity and rancour against Garrick. The observations, however, 
respecting the inefficiency of the altered play are true enough. 


Similarly the following passage from the article devoted to Gorges 
Edmond Howard, who was still in practice as an attorney, is said to 
be by Steevens (Vol. I, p. 247): 


He might boast, with equal veracity, that his dramatic performances 
have confined their attacks to our patience, without the least invasion of 
our feelings ; that he has neither compelled tears, nor excited terror ; but 
that all his readers have found themselves in a state of as perfect tran- 
quillity at the close of his tragic scenes, as at the opening of them. 


It is perhaps worth while to give a wider publicity to the character 
of Reed, written by Malone in a sheet inserted in the first volume. 


Isaack Reed, the editor of this work, died at his Chambers in Staple 
Inn, JanY 5th 1807, in his sixty sixth or seventh year. He had been struck 
with a paralytick stroke in Dect 1799, from which time he was very feeble, 
but retained his faculties nearly to the last. He was a very worthy, 
inoffensive man, uncommonly well acquainted with English literary history 
during the 17th & 18th centuries, but in other respects but of moderate 
talents. He was bred and practised for some little time as an Attorney, 
but soon deserted the profession. In consequence of being educated 
for that profession, he had no classical literature. 


He must also have been uncommonly tactful to have suppressed the 
productions of George Steevens and yet retained his friendship. 

















RAMOND DE CARBONNIERES, GROSLEY AND 
MRS. RADCLIFFE 


By J. M. S. Tompxins 


IN the second chapter of her book, Ann Radcliffe in Relation to her 
Time, Miss C. F. McIntyre, following a suggestion in the Diary of a 
Lover of Literature, traces Mrs. Radcliffe’s descriptions of the 
approach to Venice and of the passage up the Brenta in The Mysteries 
of Udolpho to Mrs. Piozzi’s Observations and Reflections made in the 
Course of a Journey through France, Italy and Germany. Miss 
McIntyre writes : 


This suggestion is interesting, because it shows us something of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s methods of work. She evidently had more groundwork 
of fact in her descriptions than she was sometimes given credit for; she 
— the authentic record of actual travel and let her imagination play 
about it. 


The point has not, I think, been taken up by any recent critic of 
Mrs. Radcliffe. It has, however, some interest. Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
achievement was that she evolved and produced in generous quantity 
a type of romance that educated men and women of her time could 
read without shame. It was, in fact, that blending of the “‘ two kinds 
of romance ” of which Horace Walpole had spoken in his preface 
to the second edition of The Castle of Otranto, that ballasting of 
fancy with some measure of solidity in character and setting. 
Walpole had insisted on the local features of Otranto, spurious as 
they were ; Mrs. Radcliffe carried the method further and, in her 
last two romances at any rate, regularly drew her local colour from 
travel-books, two of which, in addition to Mrs. Piozzi’s Observations, 
I believe I have traced. Thus she builds a firm threshold to her 
story to beguile us of our poetic faith, and halting-places to 
re-establish it when shaken ; for it is to be noted that her local 
colour occurs in solid blocks as a prelude to adventure, while, when 
we are staggering under her wilder enchantments, a few authentic 
place-names are deftly interjected to restore our confidence. 
FEsthetically the method may remind one of the real tree on the 
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stage, though to Mrs. Radcliffe, untravelled and vividly imagina- 
tive, the incongruity may not always have been so apparent. At 
least it was a method that has had great influence and shown great 
vitality. It seems worth while, therefore, to give a brief account of 
its first appearance in the modern romantic novel, the more so as the 
play of Mrs. Radcliffe’s imagination in selecting, expurgating and 
enhancing the authentic records at her disposal is a pleasant example 
of the naive romanticism of the eighteenth century. 

The two books that I believe her to have used are Ramond de 
Carbonniéres’ Observations faites dans les Pyreneés (1789) and 
P. J. Grosley’s New Observations on Italy and its Inhabitants (1'769).! 
She drew on them both in The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794), on 
Ramond for the Pyrenean scenes of the first and fourth volumes, and 
on Grosley for Emily’s journey into Italy, while memories of Grosley 
recurred in her next and last book, The Italian (1797). ‘The evidence 
in Grosley’s case is, I believe, conclusive ; in Ramond’s a strong 
probability can be established. I take Ramond first. 

His was not the only account of the Pyrenees available, though 
it was by far the most interesting. English travellers had discovered 
and described them before Mrs. Radcliffe wrote, and she could learn 
something of their picturesqueness from Arthur Young ? or Henry 
Swinburne. These two writers, with Salvator Rosa to fill in the 
gaps, could indeed have provided the groundwork for most of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s Pyrenean scenes ; what they do not seem to provide 
is the impulse that set her fancy journeying in that direction. For 
that we must turn to the poet, scientist and mountaineer, Ramond. 
His is a book fit to kindle the imagination of a romanticist, though 
burning itself with a purer flame. It had already kindled the 
imagination of Mrs. Charlotte Smith, who, in her novel Celestina 
(1791), had sent her hero, Willoughby, wandering among the 
Pyrenees. In her case the debt is clear, for Willoughby, travelling 
on foot, can conform more closely to his original than can 
Mrs, Radcliffe’s Emily in her mule-carriage with her invalid father. 
Consequently he traverses glaciers, surveys formations of marble 
and granite, and talks, as Ramond did, to the smuggler and izard- 
hunter in their solitary haunts. The glaciers and the geological 


? I quote from the English translation. The French edition came out in 


1764. 2 Travels in France, 1792. 
_* Journey from Bayonne to Marseilles, added as a supplement to the second 
edition of Travels through Spain (1787). 


* Vide vol. 4, chap. 8, and cf. Ramond, chaps. 5,"11, and 12, 
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observations are important, for it was Ramond who established the 
existence of glaciers in the Pyrenees and solved the problem of the 
relation of marble and granite along the chain.! 

It was probably Celestina that stimulated Mrs. Radcliffe’s interest 
in the Pyrenees, for there are many indications that she and 
Mrs, Smith knew and studied each other’s work. At all events she, 
like Mrs. Smith, paid some attention to Ramond’s impassioned 
science, of which there are two comical echoes in The Mysteries of 
Udolpho. In the first place, the glaciers, romantically magnified ; 


From Beaujeu the road had constantly ascended, conducting the 
travellers into the higher regions of the air, where immense glaciers 
exhibited their frozen horrors, and eternal snow whitened the summits 
of the mountains2 


Secondly, towards the end of the book, we meet what is plainly an 
epitome of Ramond’s magnificent vision from the Maladetta, quietly 
guided to an orthodox conclusion and put in the mouth of the 
sixteenth-century Count de Villefort, who is benighted with his 
party in a Pyrenean cave. 


The Count, seated between his daughter and St. Foix, endeavoured 
to divert the fears of the former, and conversed on subjects, relating to 
the natural history of the scenes, among which they wandered. He spoke 
of mineral and fossil substances found in the depth of these mountains, 
—the veins of marble and granite with which they abounded, the strata 
of shells, discovered near their summits, many thousand fathom above the 
level of the sea, and at a vast distance from its present shore ;—of the 
tremendous chasms and caverns of the rocks, the grotesque form of the 
mountains, and the various phaenomena, that seem to stamp upon the 
world the history of the deluge. 


The chief attraction of the book for Mrs. Radcliffe, however, 
would lie in those scenes of lyrical description and sentiment, with 
which Ramond intersperses his narrative. These are closely akin 
to her own work in theme and colouring, so closely, indeed, that if 
there were any evidence that she had read Ramond before her 
style reached maturity in The Romance of the Forest (1791), one would 
credit him with a decisive influence on it.4 As it is, passages like 

1 Vide Henri Beraldi, Le passé du Pyrenéisme. 

2 Mysteries of Udolpho, vol. 1, chap. 4. 

* Ibid., vol. 4, chap. 12, and cf. Ramond, chaps. 12 and 16. : 

* The only few of evidence is the echo—possibly fortuitous—in The Romance 
of the Forest, of one of Ramond’s fine phrases. He writes of a fog in the 
mountains : ‘ Le monde finissait a _—_ pas de nous, et nous marchions sur ses 


débris ” (chap. 12, p. 262) ; and Adeline, wandering among the Alps, feels as if 
she were “walking over the ruins of a world ” (chap. 16). 
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the description of the fog on the mountains, rifting to show far off 
the sun-bathed slopes of the Vallée d’Aran, or that of sunset by the 
torrent of Gedro, with the old tower, the little neglected chapel and 
the perfume-laden air,! inevitably carry the mind to The Mysteries 
of Udolpho and The Italian. ‘There is no plagiarism but much 
similarity. Ramond, for instance, begins with a distant view of the 
Pyrenees, a chain of blue and white summits along the southern 
horizon, and they enter Mrs. Radcliffe’s story in the same way. 
Ramond’s picture of the inquietude of nature before a storm calls 
to mind Ellena’s marriage-morning in The Italian ; while Ramond’s 
terrible mountain-road, leaping chasms on a single arch, is traversed 
by Emily St. Aubert and may perhaps be discerned three years later 
in The Italian, poised giddily over an abyss, which the grandiose 
dreams of a romantic have by now suhk to a nightmare depth.? 
There are further resemblances ; but Ramond’s book was, I believe, 
the spur of her imagination, not the leading-strings, and, setting 
aside the Count de Villefort’s anachronistic geological interests, 
there are none close enough to be called proofs. The case is 
different when we come to Grosley. 

The books of Pierre Jean Grosley were well-known in England. 
He had stayed a few weeks in London and published his impressions. 
Among other things, he had been struck by the scarcity of bridges 
over the Thames, and by the height of the balustrades on those that 
existed ; on reflection, he put this down to the unquenchable 
tendency of the gloomy English to suicide, in a passage which his 
Londen critics quoted at length. His lively, inquisitive, humorous 
temperament differed profoundly from Mrs. Radcliffe’s, but he had 
been to Italy, and she found his report suggestive enough to serve as 
a basis for Emily St. Aubert’s journey to that promised land.3 One 
can, however, trace through the whole of Mrs. Radcliffe’s account 
a delicate adjustment of vision to a more ideal angle. Grosley was 
not blind to beauty, but nothing short of enthusiasm would satisfy 
Mrs. Radcliffe. The similarities and differences may be seen best 
by tracing the itineraries of Grosley and Emily St. Aubert. 

Both Grosley and Emily enter Italy by Mont Cenis, and where 
Grosley speaks of the Alpine flowers, Emily “sees in imagination 


: Ramond, chaps. 5 and 12. 
Cf. Ramond, chaps. 1,2, and 5 ; Mysteries of Udolpho, vol. 1, chaps. 1 and 3 ; 
and The Italian, vol. 1, chap. 6, vol. 2, chap. 5. 
_ Mysteries of Udolpho, vol. 2, rp ahg 1; and cf, Grosley, vol. 1, pp. 35 
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the verdant beauty (the landscape) would exhibit when the snoys 
should be gone, and the shepherds, leading up the midsummer flocks 
from Piedmont, ... should add Arcadian figures to Arcadian 
landscape.” Grosley, like all other travellers, rode in “a hand. 
barrow like a hurdle fixed to two sticks.” The Syndic of Lasne. 
burgh allotted the number of carriers according to the presumed 
weight of the passengers, and they “trotted as fast as the best 
chairmen in the streets of Paris. They rested but two or three times, 
and in these intervals they placed the two hand-barrows alongside 
of each other, on the point of a rock, where, sitting on the ground, 
we talked of whatever remarkable had occurred to us.” One of 
these conversations turned on Hannibal’s passage of the Alps, on 
which Grosley afterwards subjoins a learned dissertation. Mb. 
Radcliffe, ever mindful of her heroine’s dignity, cannot afford to 
be so definite about the barrows. ‘The chairmen,” she writes 
discreetly, ‘‘ trotted lightly, swiftly, almost as the chamois bounded,” 
and passes on to illumine the dissertation on Hannibal with her 
own sense of the picturesque. 

Meanwhile the carriers, having come to a landing-place, stopped to 
rest, and the travellers being seated on the point of a cliff, Montoni and 
Cavigni renewed a dispute concerning Hannibal’s passage over the Alps, 


Montoni contending that he entered Italy by way of Mount Cenis, and 
Cavigni that he passed over Mount St. Bernard. 


Montoni’s view, it may be noted, agrees with Grosley’s. Emily, 
however, is not interested in the minutie of scholarship; her 
imagination catches fire, and the arduous passage deploys before her 
by torchlight to the sound of the avalanche. They descend into 
Italy, and Emily, like Grosley, finds that on the Italian side “ the 
precipices become still more tremendous ” and watches the river 
Doria with its surf-like cascades; then, by way of Novalesa, she 
reaches Susa. Grosley is still at her elbow, 


Grosley.—Susa, towards the Alps, Mrs. Radcliffe—The travellers, 
is the key of Piedmont: it stands passing Novalesa, reached, after 
in the centre of the opening into the evening had closed, the small 
the plain. As it is commanded on and ancient town of Susa, which 
the right and left, its fortifications, had formerly guarded the pass of 
which might make a figure before the Alps into Piedmont. The 
the use of artillery, . . . are of no heights which command it had, 
manner of account now, but for since the invention of artillery, 
their antiquity. rendered its fortifications useless; 

but these romantic heights, seen 
by moonlight, etc. 
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and the borrowed military science is suffused with a romantic 
irradiation. Moonlight and music go together, and it is in Susa 
that Emily “ first caught a strain of music, on Italian ground.” 


Cavigni . . . smiled at hersurprise. “ This is nothing extraordinary,” 

said he, “‘ you will hear the same, perhaps, at every inn on our way. It 
is one of the landlord’s family who plays, I doubt not.” Emily, as she 
listened, thought he could be scarcely less than a professor of music whom 
she heard. 
The incident is a dramatisation of a passage on p. 60 of Grosley’s 
first volume. “ In the first town, along the road in Lombardy,” he 
begins, “‘ you find a universal disposition for music ; everybody there 
plays on the violin with catches and trills, and other graces of that 
instrument ” ; and there follows a discussion of the place of music 
in Italian life. ‘‘ To them music is a constitutional want, and a 
necessary remedy,”—emphatic words, likely to linger in the memory 
of a music-lover. 

At this point Mrs. Radcliffe’s close dependence on Grosley 
ceases. At Turin he turns his back on the Alps and occupies himself 
with the ludicrous gallantry of a young doctor; Emily, however, 
traverses the Lombard plain with her eyes lifted to the “ awful 
solitudes ” of the hills. One may perhaps discern threads from 
Grosley woven into the glimmering web of Mrs. Radcliffe’s Venice, 
next to those already detected from Mrs. Piozzi; but they are 
unimportant. Mrs. Radcliffe is on the eve of her departure for 
“the Appenines in their darkest horrors,” and her dilated vision is 
not focussed on fact. At Udolpho, however, we come unexpectedly 
on the most important loan of all. Grosley tells us ! that in Ravenna, 
in the Benedictine Church of St. Vital, he was shown the waxen 
image of a woman. Her lover had caused it to be made, when he 
— from a journey to find his mistress dead and three days 

uried. 


Fancying the sight of his mistress might somewhat alleviate his despair, 
he got the vault to be opened, and there she was seen in reality, as we saw 
her represented in wax. Extremely beautiful, among the damp regions 
of the dead ; a lizard is sucking her mouth, a worm is creeping out of 
one of her cheeks, a mouse is gnawing one of her ears, and a huge swolen 
toad on her forehead is preying on one of her eyes. I own, at first sight, 
I took this to be no more than a pious contrivance for mortifying pride, and 
alienating the heart from too violent a love of sublunary inticements ; but 
I have since been convinced of its possibility. 


1 Vide Grosley, vol. 1, p. 205. 
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The italics are mine ; Grosley mentions the fact of such penaness 
casually ; what really interests him is the state of the vaults at 
Ravenna. To Mrs. Radcliffe, however—who, like so many English 
romanticists of the eighteenth century, is divided between her steady 
disapproval of the Roman Catholic Church and her appreciation 
of its picturesque adjuncts—the waxen image was both terrific and 
inspiring. It was over just such a “ pious contrivance,” not without 
example, she avers, “in the records of that fierce severity which 
monkish superstition has sometimes inflicted on mankind,” that the 
famous Black Veil of Udolpho was draped, as we are instructed thirty 
pages from the end of the book, and several hundred after Emily 
lifted the veil, shrieked and dropped senseless to the ground. Even 
in this inartificial position the description is striking—‘ a human 
figure of ghastly paleness, stretched at its length, and dressed in the 
habiliments of the grave. What added to the horror of the spectacle 
was, that the face appeared partly decayed and disfigured by worms, 
which were visible on the features and hands.” ! It was, as the 
reader will remember, the memorial of the penance of a former lord 
of Udolpho. 

Three years later Mrs. Radcliffe published The Italian, and 
though the traces of Grosley here are far fainter, they are, I think, 
discernible. Her Naples is not his; he speaks chiefly of the dirt 
in the streets and finds no beauty in the architecture. Here, as in 
Ellena’s journey from San Stefano to Lake Celano, she plainly had 
some other book to go on, but I have not been able to trace it. 
Vivaldi’s first sight of Rome, thronged for Carnival and flaring with 
torches, is perhaps a heightened version of Grosley’s,? and certainly 
the jovial pilgrims in the woods of Rugieri are strongly reminiscent 
of the riotous band that Grosley met going to Loretto.’ This 
scene is unexpected ; one is prepared for the romantic penitents of 
the eighteenth-century ballads and finds instead a cheerful father- 
director “ dispensing jokes and merry stories.” Even the dramatic 
change as the pilgrims come in sight of their goal, “‘ and the Superior 
having stopped short in the midst of one of his best jokes, dismounted 
Vivaldi’s horse, placed himself at their head, and beginning a loud 
strain, they proceeded in full chorus of melancholy music,” is 4 
refinement on Grosley’s description. “ Their singing, laughing, 


1 Vide Mysteries of Udolpho, vol. 4, p. 399- 
* Vide The Italian, vol. 2, chap. 6 ; and cf. Grosley, vol. 2, p. 3. 
5% Jbid., vol. 1, chap. 10; and cf. Grosley, vol. 1, p. 333- 
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and bawling,” he writes, “. . . proclaim their approach from afar ” ; 
but “ on their coming up to us, every one, for the public edification, 
fell to work with his rosary, singing, or rather howling out the virgin’s 
jitanies.” Grosley’s realism satisfied her anti-Roman prejudices 
while appealing to her sense of humour, and for once she, who had 
banished dirt from Naples and idealised the foul-mouthed vine- 
dressers, was content to let the truth stand. 

How far were these transpositions into the romantic key 
deliberate, and how far the unconscious alchemy of memory ? 
Once, at least, the change is conscious—a gage flung in the face of 
the unbeliever. It was the rdle of Grosley, as a man of enlighten- 
ment, to make little of dungeons, chains and all the signs of an 
outworn barbarism. He had, for instance, mocked at the lions’ 
mouths in the Doge’s palace and pitied the drudgery of the officers 
of state compelled to read the trivial denunzie segrete of the citizens ; 
whereas Mrs. Radcliffe, setting her story in the sixteenth century, 
was able to revive that system in all its glory. The defiance is more 
striking, however, when, in The Italian, she confronts him squarely. 
For Grosley makes light of the Roman Inquisition; for over a 
hundred years, he says, it has passed no capital sentence: “ every- 
thing there is transacted in private by spiritual and pecuniary 


penalties.” Now Grosley was in Rome in 1758, and it was in that 
very year (for she dates The Italian exactly), that Vivaldi in the 
vaults of the Inquisition heard the thrilling groans of the tortured 
and was bound by masked familiars on the rack. 






























NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
A NOTE ON SKELTON 


Since Dyce edited the poems in 1843 surprisingly little new material 
has come to light. One poem 


Petevelly constrayned am y 





was “ discovered ” in 1873! and very effectively disposed of by 
Brie,? who pointed out, amongst other things, that Dyce must 
have seen and rejected it. It is indeed difficult to see how any one 
could have associated Skelton with such a pedestrian set of verses, 
especially as they were claimed as mature work. 

In the same series of papers 3 Brie himself prints two poems, 
discoveries of his own, which he suggests are works of Skelton 
hitherto lost. They are to be found in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
MSS. R. 3.27 and O. 2.53, and I have recently had the privilege of 
re-examining them. 

MS. O. 2.53 is an extremely fascinating scrap-book, written in 
very many different hands in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
and containing anything from hymns, proverbs and accounts of 
saints to good recipes and remedies against “‘ the colyke ”’ or severe 
burns. 

On fol. 66 are to be found three sets of verses, two in Latin 
and one in English, and on the opposite page (fol. 6s5b) ¢ are four 
Latin verses headed 


Gaguinus orator gallus contra Anglos 
Ad Regem Anglie 
Egidius Anglicus contra prefatum gallum 
Rex Anglie ad gallum. 





sre eye eee 
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1 By W. de Gray Birch, and printed in the Atheneum, November 29. See 
a reprint in Koelbing, Zur Characteristik John Skelton’s, Stuttgart, 1904, p. 161. 
Skelton-Studien 21-22, in Englische Studien, Band xxxvii, 1907. 
® a 28-32. 
‘ e reference in Brie, “‘ Bl. 165b ”’ is an error. 
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Brie’s suggestion is that the English verse on fol. 66 is a part of the 
lost 

Recule ageinst Gaguyne of the Frenshe nacyoun 
referred to by Skelton in the “ Garlande of Laurell ” (1187). There 
do not, unfortunately seem to be anyreal grounds for suchan assump- 
tion. The English poem is preceded on the page by lines beginning 


Ad loca stellata duc nos Katerina beata 
and followed by lines beginning 


Veni creator spiritus 


and the whole tone of the poem suggests that it is simply a fragment 
of some religious verses analogous to the Latin lines which accompany 
it. The subject would seem to be an admonition to some unfaithful 
Christian ; it is impossible to see a reference either to Gaguin or 
the “ Frenshe nacyoun ”’ in it, and it certainly has nothing to do 
with the Latin lines on fol. 65b. 

Since Brie had only a short time at his disposal and made some 
important errors in transcription it may be worth while to give the 
poem in full again : 

How darest thow swere or be so bold also 

To blasfeme hym that is very rote } and rynde * 

And pull his armes his patrons body fro 

Alas what vnkendnesse is in thy mynde 

Yf thowe were to eny * erthly kyng so vnkynde 

Thou shuldest be drawe and hangyd by the chyn 

As traytour horrybill thogh thou were next of his kyn. 
On the parchment flyleaf of MS. R. 3.27 is a poem written in an early 
sixteenth-century hand, which Brie suggests is one of a series of 
poems on the “‘ Maistres Anne” mentioned by Skelton in the 
“ Garlande of Laurell ” (1240-1244) : 

The vmblis of venyson, the botell of wyne 

To fayre maistres Anne that shuld haue be sent 

He wrate thereof many a praty lyne 


Where it became and whether it went 
And how that it was wantonly spent. 


Here we are on far surer ground, and though there is admittedly no 
mention of “ venyson ” or a “ botell of wyne ” in the Trinity MS., 


? The conjecture “ rete ” is unnecessary. 

* Brie “ kynde.” 

* Brie “ duy ?” 

* Brie “ shyn.” 

_MS. O. 2.53 cannot be earlier than 1465 ; the watermark is of this date. See 
Briquet, Les Filigranes, fig. 1045. 
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the poem is almost certainly by Skelton : “ style, metre and content” 
are all quite characteristic. 

The manuscript itself is very badly written, obviously in haste, 
The parchment is now so shrivelled that the last verse is almost 
illegible, and in any case the last line of each stanza is incomplete, 
Occasionally a line has been scored through and a correction written 
at the side. 

Here, again, there are some errors in Brie’s transcription, and one 
word which he left can, I think, be made out : 


masteres anne 
I am your man 

as you may well espie 
if you will be 

content with me 

I am in? 


But if you will 

kepe company still 

with eny knaue that comes by [what leteth (thee) faythefull to (be) 
then shall you be 

forsaken of me [then kepe you still 

Iam [to worke your will 























But if you fayne 

I tell you playne 

if I shulde presently die ? 
I will none suche 

as loues to muche 

Iam 









ffor if you can 

loue eny man 

that can flatter and lie 
then are not ye 

noo * mache for me 
Iam 


ffor I will not take 
no suche kinde of mak (e) * 
(that) shall me flatter (and) denie 5 [may all full well it trie 
that of will me cast 

at eny ° blast 

Iam 




















The presence of the corrections, and the fact that the poem is 
obviously only a rough draft, led Brie to suggest, tentatively, that 
here is an actual holograph of Skeltons It is a pleasing speculation, 


1 It is tempting to read “ extasie” here; there is just sufficient warrant in 
the MS. to make it a plausible reading. 

2 MS. “ if I shulde presently shulde die.” 

> Brie “ no.’ 

* No “e” in MS. 

5 Not in Brie, but quite distinct in MS. : 

* Brie “ any,” and above, “ euery ” where “ eny ” is read here. Conjectures 
are in round and re-written lines in square brackets. 
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and one would be glad to support it, but there is not the slightest 
evidence in its favour. The entry in the Catalogue of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, MSS. 432, reads : 
the first three leaves written by Skelton in a large Gothic hand. 
The authority upon which Dr. James makes this statement is 
extremely doubtful, but at any rate if the Corpus MS. is a Skelton 
holograph, the Trinity “‘ Mastres Anne ” is not, for anything more 
remote from a“ large Gothic hand ” it would be difficult to imagine. 
Brie attempts to bring the poem into line with the other examples 
of Skelton’s “‘ Liebeslyrik ” in Dyce, i. 22-27: 
The auncient acquaintance, madam, between us twayn 
Knolege, acquayntance, resort, fauour with grace 
Go, pytyous hart, rasyd with dedly wo 
and with another poem 
: Womanhod, wanton, ye want 
printed by Pynson in an undated tract of four leaves.! 
There is certainly some continuity of subject, since all the poems 
are addressed to ladies with whom the poet is, or was, in love, but 
it is impossible to believe that such a stately and dignified poem as 


Knolege, acquayntance, resort, fauour with grace 
was ever addressed to 


. . . Mastres Anne, that farly swete, 
That wonnes at the Key in Temmys strete 


The tradsition is too abrupt, no matter how much we allow for change 
in the poet’s feelings. It is permissible, however, to regard the 
Trinity “ mastres anne ”’ as part of a “ Mastres Anne ” cycle which 
contains “ Womanhod, wanton, ye want,” and of which much 
(like the verses mentioned in the “‘ Garlande of Laurell ’’) is now lost. 
This is not the time for an estimate of Skelton’s ‘‘ Liebeslyrik,” and 
it is hoped that in a later study some attention may be drawn to 
its real significance, but to what extent Skelton is a forerunner of 
the Elizabethans may be gauged from the concluding stanza of 
“Knolege, acquayntance, resort ” : 


Nothynge yerthly to me more desyrous 
Than to beholde youre bewteouse countenaunce ; 
But, hatefull absens, to me so enuyous, 
_ Though thou withdraw me from her by long dystaunce, 
Yet shall she neuer oute of remembraunce ; 
For I have grauyd her wythin the secret wall 
Of my trew hart, to loue her best of all. 


1 Dyce, i. 20-21. 


¥ 
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This cannot well be later than 1500, but it may be doubted whether 
Wyatt or Surrey ever wrote anything more “ sinewy ”’ or balanced 
than these last two lines. ‘The whole stanza is indeed one of those 
surprising feats of Skelton which gladden the heart of the reader 
who is travelling over what is, so often, very hard ground. 


L. J. Lioyp, 


AN ENGLISH VERSE ABRIDGMENT OF THE DE PUERIS 
INSTITUENDIS OF ERASMUS 


IN 1574 there was issued in London, from the press of Thomas 
Hacket, a small black-letter octavo tract by Edward Hake, entitled : 
** A Touchestone for this Time Present, . . . Wherevnto is annexed 
a perfect rule to be obserued of all Parents and Scholemaisters, 
in the trayning vp of their Schollers and Children in learning.” 
Of this book—as of all those published in that same year, no 
entry is to be found in the Stationers’ Registers. 

In the body of the work, the “ Perfect rule ” has for its title: 
“A Compendious Forme of Education.” Occupying signatures 
E3 to G8, it was dedicated by the author “‘ To Maister Iohn Harlowe 
his approoued friende.”” There Edward Hake gives an account of 
the circumstances in which he was led to embark upon its composi- 
tion. He was temporarily residing in the country, and found himself 
at a loss what to do during his leisure hours. ‘Then it was, he 
says, that “ happening by good lucke vpon a certaine Latine booke 
intituled De pueris statim ac liberaliter instituendis, 1 gathered com- 
pendiously out of the same (as not being able to allowe my selfe 
time enough from my said studies, to accomplish the part of a 
Translatour) suche certaine summary documents as might seeme 
sufficient to frame an orderly and good forme of education ; which 
also I have turned into English meter... .” ‘This statement 
by Hake has been duly reproduced by Charles Edmond in the intro- 
duction to his reprint of Hake’s Newes out of Powles Churchyarde 
(London, 1872, p. xxx), by A. H. Bullen in his biographical sketch 
of Hake in the Dictionary of National Biography, and by Foster 
Watson in the account of the Touchestone included in his “ Notices 
of some early English writers on education ” (United States Bureau of 
Education Reports, 1903, I, 350). But none of these scholars, 
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apparently, has had the curiosity to ask himself what this ‘‘ Latine 
booke ” was which Hake had taken for his guide, and neither the 
British Museum Catalogue, the Short-Title Catalogue, the Bibliotheca 
Erasmiana, or Professor Woodward (Erasmus concerning the Aim 
and Method of Education), have anything about the matter.1 Now 
there can be no doubt that this was Erasmus’s Libellus novus et 
elegans de pueris statim ac liberaliter instituendis, first published at 
Antwerp in October 1529 (Bibliotheca Erasmiana, I, 163). Hake’s 
paraphrase is somewhat loose ; the Dutch scholar’s matter has under- 
gone considerable compression at his hands ; yet, to whoever takes 
the trouble to read him with Erasmus’s treatise at his elbow, either 
in the Latin original or in Professor Woodward’s excellent English 
rendering, it will be clear that he follows the main drift of its argu- 
ment pretty faithfully. Both as regards what should be taught, 
and the way of teaching it. except for the fact that Hake’s pronounced 
puritanical bias is apt to obtrude itself upon the reader, the advice 
given in both works is essentially the same. 

In his Life of Erasmus, Mr. Preserved Smith has it that in 
England, when drawing up their programmes of education, “ the 
principal pedagogical writers of the next generation followed the 
humanist’s recommendations exactly” (Erasmus, p. 308). His 
influence, apparently, was not confined to the greatest men. As 
regards his De Pueris, it had been known for some time that Richard 
Sherry had written a translation of it, which he had published as the 
second part of his Treatise of Schemes and Tropes (? 1550) (cf. British 
Museum Catalogue, and W. H. Woodward : Erasmus concerning .. . 
Education, p. 161). Now we find it, some twenty-five years later, 
abridged by a man of strong puritanical leanings, whose outlook upon 
life was certainly very different from that of Sherry, the once head- 
master of Magdalen College School. This is all the more interesting 
as no edition of it had been published in England. And it helps 
one to realise how widely spread an influence was exerted by Erasmus 
upon English educational theory, and possibly practice, in the six- 
teenth century, how strong an appeal his programme of study, both 
as to content and manner, must have made to men situated in the 
most varied walks of life. 

Algiers. RENE PRuvosT. 

* [Since this note was in type, there has appeared The Earliest English Trans- 
lations of Erasmus’ Colloquia, edited by Prof. H. de Vocht, in the course; of the 


Introduction to which (pp. Ixii-Ixi) the indebtedness of Hake’s ‘‘ Compendious 
Forme” to the De Pueris is mentioned —Ed. R.E.S.] 
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HENSLOWE’S WILL AGAIN 


Mr. RENDLE’s researches into the history of the Bankside, and 
especially his discovery of documents concerning Henslowe, prepared 
the way for the great harvester of Henslowe material. Dr. Greg's 
Henslowe’s Diary was a thorough harvest. But the work of gleaning 
after him remains, and there is much still to be done in the Record 
Office. 

The present gleaning concerns Henslowe’s will and the subse- 
quent legal proceedings between Edward Allen and John Henslowe, 
nephew of the testator, who was disinherited by that will in favour 
of his son Philip, Henslowe’s godchild. Henslowe died on January 6, 
1616, and his will was proved at once, on the following day, a Sunday. 
John Henslowe brought suit before the month was out in the Court 
of Chancery, seeking to upset the will. The breviat of this suit, 
preserved at Dulwich, and the depositions in the Record Office, 
were discovered by Mr. Rendle and form the material used 
successively by him and by Dr. Greg. 

Some hitherto unanswered questions may now be answered from 
further information contained in Star Chamber Proceedings, 
James I 168/18, which have not as yet been noticed. In this suit 
John Henslowe joined with William, the testator’s brother, to sue 
Allen and all the persons concerned in the making of the will, or 
present thereat, charging them with conspiring to forge an iniquitous 
will and with committing perjury in the Chancery suit of 1616. 
These proceedings do not add greatly to our general knowledge of 
the matter at issue, which was fully discussed in the former suit. 
But it informs us of the unknown result of the first attempt to set 
aside the will. And it answers the interesting question of the date 
of Henslowe’s marriage to Agnes Woodward. Unfortunately 
Woodward still remains without a Christian name and without a 
history. His name was apparently unknown to both Allen and the 
Henslowes, for both parties leave a blank space before his surname. 
Further, it relates some of the actual provisions of the will, which has 
not been preserved, it seems. 

The Bill is dated May 17, 1617. A joint demurrer was entered 
by all the defendants on May 26, pleading that the will had been 
duly exhibited in Chancery, that the Chancery Court had already 
dealt with the same issue, and that the perjury alleged against some 
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of the parties was not actionable, as it could not have affected the 
result, their evidence not having been “ reade or vsed at the hearinge 
of the cause.” Nevertheless, they were called upon to answer the 
Bill, and all six defendants entered Answers between July 20 and 22. 
The Answers are full, detailed, and indignant. The Rev. James 
Archer, minister of St. Mary Overies, was especially hurt at the 
accusation of perjury and the slur upon his cloth. 

In his Answer, Edward Allen, “late one of the stage players 
to the late high and mighty Prince Henry deceased,” as John 
describes him, relates at length the course of the Chancery suit. 
The Bill was exhibited on January 24, 1616. There followed 
Answers, Replications, examination of witnesses, and publication 
of depositions. And on February 7, 1617, the matter came to hearing 
before the Master of the Rolls (Sir Julius Cesar), who ordered the 
dismissal of the suit. The issue, he ruled, was a question of whether 
Henslowe had made a will or not. He therefore “ directed the will 
to be tried att the Comon lawe vppon an issue of Devisavit aut non 
Devisavit.” It appears also from the Demurrer that on April 23 
Allen was ordered to bring the original will into Court and to exhibit 
it there, and that he did so. But John was far from satisfied, and did 
not proceed, as directed, in a court of Common Law. 

Instead, he moved for a re-hearing of the suit by the Lord Keeper, 
and obtained an order to that effect on May 31. The suit was 
accordingly re-heard by the Lord Keeper (Sir Francis Bacon), 
on the first Tuesday of Trinity Term, when the former judgment 
was confirmed and John Henslowe was also ordered to pay Allen 
£3 costs. This was duly paid, upon service of a subpeena. 

In the meantime, however, John, who certainly ‘‘ was given to 
wrangling,” as Allen remarked, had already made a move to have his 
injuries in Chancery redressed in the Star Chamber. The move for 
re-hearing was probably only a device for delaying execution of the 
order, pending preparation of the new Bill, which was exhibited on 
May 17. The result of the suit is unknown. The only documents 
are the Bill, Demurrer, and Answers, but I imagine that only one 
conclusion was possible after a perusal of them, especially in the 
light of the Chancery proceedings, and that the matter was “ clearly 
and absolutely dismissed ” out of this Court also. Allen was able 
to make the strong points that the plaintiffs themselves had entered 
peaceably into possession of the fruits of Henslowe’s dispositions 
in the challenged will, and that most of his estate had in fact passed 
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into the hands of his kindred, for whom they professed such concern, 
upon the death of Agnes his widow in April 1617. John himself, 
in fact, was enjoying the revenues bequeathed to his son, who wasa 
minor, born, it appears, in 1603. 

Allen goes into details in support of his statements, and recapitu- 
lates the chief provisions of the will. If he is writing the truth, 
we can hardly agree with Sir Edmund Chambers (Elizabethan Stage, 
i, p. 360) that “‘ most of Henslowe’s property passed into the hands 
of the Allens,” or with Dr. Greg, from whom he takes the statement 
(Henslowe, ii, p. 19), and whose authority was Rendle. Indeed, 
Allen’s case rests partly on the contrary. With the help of the 
Answer of Archer, also a witness to the will, the following legacies 
are established. ‘They are the only definite statements in existence 
concerning those provisions, as far as I know, and there is no reason 
for doubting them. 

Of Henslowe’s freehold property, worth in all {140 a year, 
property to the value of £80 a year was left to young Philip, then 
aged thirteen, and £60 a year to Anne Parsons, sister of John. Of 
his personal estate, a lease to the value of £50 a year, being a lease 
of some part of the Bear Garden, went to William, his brother, after 
the death of Agnes,! and an annuity of £30 to a sister of the testator, 
Mary Walter alias Adlington. Archer adds the fact that Margaret 
Cuxon or Cuckson, another sister, was also provided for. Even 
if we accepted John’s estimate of Henslowe’s whole estate as being 
of the value of ten to twelve thousand pounds, these provisions would 
absorb a large part of the revenue from it. The appraisers estimated 
the real estate at £1700 (Henslowe, ii, 20). 

Incidentally, Allen makes it clear that the unforgivable offence of 
John, among many offences, was a suit against Henslowe on some 
unknown occasion, “ causing him to be disgracefully arrested.” 
But it is evident that Henslowe provided handsomely for his own 
family as well as for the wife who was the source of his prosperity, 
and for her family. Allen also provides us with an approximate 
date for the marriage of Henslowe with Agnes Woodward. He 
was servant, we are told, to Agnes while she was widow of Woodward 
and, “‘ shee havinge a likinge or affection to” him, “ did about 
seaven and Thirtie yeares sithence marrie and take him to husband.” 
Allen is making this statement on oath on July 21, 1617 (the date of 


1 This corrects the statement (Henslowe, ii, p. 26) that William was not a bene- 
ficiary under Henslowe’s will. 
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his Answer), and so dates the marriage in 1580, no less than five 
years before Henslowe’s first known venture in theatre property, 
the purchase of the lease of the Rose in 1585. If we may accept 
John’s statement in his Bill that Agnes was “ a hundred years ould ” 
in 1616, the date of the will, at the time of her marriage to Henslowe 
she was sixty-four years of age. Asturdy Elizabethan woman was 
capable of much, certainly of living to a hundred and of marrying 
at sixty-four. 

John undoubtedly had a sense of the dramatic and picturesque, 
as in his description of the scene of the signing of the will, when 
Henslowe had a pen with ink put “ in his dying hand, hymself being 
in truth but a breathing Coarse.” He “ neither kneew nor deserned 
the sheets of his Bedde from the . . . paper so offered unto him ” 
and “ he did begin to write vppon his sheets,” till Allen stopped him 
and guided his hand to the paper “ to make a cleine scratch there- 

— 

Pee account here given of Henslowe’s last days is not unamiable. 
He was anxious to do his duty to his family, and welcomed the 
ministrations of his vicar in a Christian spirit. He apparently was 
generous in waiving debts from both Daborne and Jacob Meade at 
the last moment. And if he protested against making a will, lest 
all men should know the extent of his possessions and lest he should 
recover his health, this suggests an indomitable courage and an 
understandable and thoroughly English tendency to keep his affairs 
to himself. 

I may add that the freeholds which Henslowe divided between 
young Philip and Anne Parsons apparently consisted of the Boar’s 
Head on Bankside, which he acquired in 1604 and bequeathed to 
Anne (Henslowe, ii, 31), of twelve other messuages on the Bankside, 
which he bought from James Munsey in 1606-1607, and the Pike 
Garden with houses built upon it, which he bought from the 
daughters of John Gybbons in June 1609. There are Chancery 
suits bearing upon these properties, and furnishing this information, 
for the vendors’ and subsequently Henslowe’s title to them was 
disputed by other members of the Gybbons family, in 1605 and 1615. 
They may await a subsequent note, however. 


CHARLES SISSON. 
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“TI HAVE HEARD OF YOUR PAINTINGS TOO” 
(Hamlet 111, i, 148) 


PROFESSOR SCHUCKING in the issue of the Review of English Studies for 
January, 1928, pp. 83-84, raises the question as to whether Hamlet’s 
words to Ophelia, “ I have heard of your paintings too, well enough ; 
God has given you one face, and you make yourselves another,’ are not 
a recollection of the following passage in The Plain Mans Pathway 
to Heaven (1601), by Arthur Dent : ! 


What say you then to painting of faces, dying of haire, wearing of Peri- 
wigges and other haire? And what say you to our artificial women, 
which will be better than God made them? They like not his handy-works ; 
they will mend it, and have other complexion, other faces, other haire, 
other bones, other breasts and other bellies than God made them. 


If Dent’s denunciation of “ our artificial women,”’ who like not 
God’s handiwork and “ will mend it,” were an isolated example, 
or even one of a few examples, in Elizabethan literature of denuncia- 
tions of women who “ offer violence and wrong against God himself” 
by painting their faces, the likelihood of Shakespeare’s indebtedness 


to Dent would be greatly increased. But such is not the case. 
On thecontrary, the argument that it is wrong “ to find fault 
with God’s workmanship and to seek to correct the same by 
a counterfeit work of our own devising,” is repeatedly met with 
in the denunciations of face-painting by Puritan and other writers 
of the time, although this fact does not seem to have been 
noted. P. Stubbes,2 Samuel Daniel,? Robert Cawdray,* S. Row- 


1 Professor Schiicking recognises that, “It is, of course, possible that the 
coincidence is quite incidental.” ‘ 

? Phillip Stubbes, The Anatomie of Abuses, 1583, the New Shakespeare Society 
edition, p. 64: And thinkest thou (oh Woman !) to escape the Iudgement of God, 
who hath ioned thee to his glory, when thy great, and more then presumptuous, 
audacitie dareth to alter, & chaunge his woorkmanship in thee? Thinkest thou 
that thou canst make thy self fairer then God, who made vs all? . . . Therefore 
this their ies of their faces importeth (as by probable coniecture may be 

resupposed) that they think them selues not faire enough, and then must God needs 
be vntrue in his woord. . 

® Samuel Daniel, The Complaint of Rosamond, 1592, i, 86, 141-154, in The 
Complete Works of Samuel Daniel, edited by A. B. Grosart, 1885. See below, 
p- 316, note 1, for this quotation. : 

* Robert Cawdray, Treasurie of Similes, 1600, p. 571 : Much more will God 
our Creator be offended when a mortall woman, whome himself hath created, shall 
by Painting her face take uppon her to correct the Image and workmanship of her 
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lands,! J. Downame,? William Perkins? and William Prynne,‘ I 
find, join in denouncing the woman who “ shall by painting her face 
take upon her to correct the image and workmanship of her God.” 
Shakespeare, it would seem, then, is not borrowing from Dent when 
he has Hamlet give expression to his scorn of women, who, he has 
“ heard,” make themselves another face than the one God has given 
them; he is, instead, borrowing from the thought of the day, in 
order to emphasise Hamlet’s loss of faith in womankind.5 
Shakespeare, furthermore, is not the only Elizabethan dramatist 
that introduces in a play, for a particular purpose, an allusion to 
the contemporary Puritan view of the “ ungodly practice ” of face- 
painting. Dekker ® and Beaumont and Fletcher,’ as well, glance 


1 §. Rowlands, Look to it ; for, Ile Stabbe ye, 1604, sign. Dz, back, Hunterian 
Club edition, 1872, p. 28 : You whom the Deuill (Prides father) doth perswade To 
paint your face, and mende the worke God made. 

2 J. Downame, Four Treatises, p. 203: Women who paint themselves, offer 
violence and wrong against God himselfe, when as they take upon them to trans- 
forme and mend that which he hath formed; not knowing that that which is 
em . oy worke of God, but that which is changed and transformed the worke 

* William Jenkins, Cases of Conscience (1606), 1612 edition, ii, 138: Here 
comes to be iustly reprooued the straunge practise and behaviour of some in these 
daies, who beeing not contented with that forme and fashion which God hath 
sorted unto them, doe devise artificiall formes and favours to set upon their bodies 
and faces, by painting and colouring; thereby making themselves seeme that, 
which indeede they are not . . . For what is this but to finde fault with God’s 
owne workmanship ; and to seeke to correct the same, by a counterfeit work of our 
own devising, which cannot but be highly displeasing unto him ? 

‘ William Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, 1633, pp. 159-160: Therefore it [acting] 
must needs bee odious to the God of truth ; as well as the common accursed hellish 
art of face-painting, which the Fathers, with others, much condemne, even from 
this very ground ; because it sophisticates and perverts the workes of God, in 
putting a false glosse upon his creatures. 

5 [It may perhaps be pointed out that the idea would be well-known from its 
occurrence in the Church Homilies in the ‘‘ Sermon against Excess of Apparel ” 
(Second Tome, 1563, p. 117°), “‘ Who can paynt her face, and curle her heere, and 
chaunge it into an vnnaturall coloure, but therein doth worke reprofe to her maker, 
who made’ her? As though she coulde make her selfe more comely, than GOD 
hath appoynted the measure of her beautie. What do these women, but go about 
to refourme that whiche God hath made? not knowyng that all thinges naturall, 
is the worke of God: and thynges disguysed, vnnaturall bee the workes of the 
deuyll.” It seems doubtful whether the Homilies have been given their due 
importance as a source of religious and moral ideas. Seeing that one of them had 
to be read on every Sunday or Holy Day when no sermon was preached they must 
have been exceedingly familiar to the Elizabethan public.—Ed. R.E.S.] 

* Thomas Dekker, Old Fortunatus, 1599, V, ii, 10: Andel. [to Agripyne] 
- ++ Ile teach you to liue by the sweate of other mens browes. Shad. And to 
striue to be fairer then God made her. 

* Beaumont and Fletcher, The Scornful Lady, v, ii: 

Alas, my love, 
What God hath done I dare not think to mend ! 


I use no paint nor any drugs of art ; 
My hands and face will show it. 
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at the Puritan objection to the use of cosmetics, either to raise a 
laugh at the expense of the Puritans, or to add a characterising touch 
to the portrayal of a feminine character. 

As further evidence of a general knowledge in the sixteenth 
century of the objection to face-painting as an attempt “ to mend 
the work of God,” it is met with in Du Bartas! and in Guazzo2 
a fact that suggests a common source for the same objection in the 
works of both English and continental writers. ‘This source is 
found in the writings of the early Christian fathers in which face- 
painting was condemned, as it was later in the sixteenth century, 
for the violence it does to the “‘ workmanship of God.”’ “ For what 
a dotage is it,’’ exclaims Ambrose, “ to chaunge thy naturall face 
which God hath made thee for a painted face, which thou hast 
made thyself ?”’ Cyprian similarly fulminates against the woman 
that “ hath corrupted and defaced (like a filthie strumpet or brothel) 
the workmanship of God inher.” After fortifying his own argument 
with these words from Ambrose and Cyprian, Stubbes ® assures us 
that he “ could show you the sharp Inuections and grounded reasons 
of many moe, as of Augustine, Hierome, Chrisostome, Gregorie, 
Caluin, Peter Martyr, Gualter, and of an infinite number moe; 


yea, of all generally since the beginning of the world, against this 
whorish and brothellous painting and coulouring of faces ; but to 
auoid prolixite,” he mercifully adds, “‘ I will omit them, deferring 
them to further oportunitie, for pauca sapienti, To a wise man few 


Beaumont and Fletcher, The Knight of Malta, 111, iii : 


Lucinda. 'To take from 
The workmanship of Heaven is an offence 
As great as to endeavour to add to it ; 
Of which I’ll not be guilty. 


1 J. Sylvester’s trans. of Du Bartas’s Second Week, The Decay, in The Complete 
Works of Fosuah Sylvester, ed. by A. B. Grosart, Chertsey Worthies’ Library, 1880, 
i, 252, 148-155: 

But judge the best : suppose (saith hee) I find 
My lady chaste in body and in minde 

(As sure I think): yet, will shee mee respect, 
That dares disgrace th’ eternal Architect ? 

That (in her pride) presumes his work to tax 

Of imperfection ; to amend his tracts, 

To help the Colours which his hand hath laid, 
With her frail fingers with foul dirt beraid ? 


2 Guazzo, The ciuile Conuersation, trans. by G. Pettie, 1586, Third Booke, 
p. 125: We ought to thinke also, that those which use artificial meanes, displease 
God much, in altring his image, @ please men neuer a whit, in going about to deceiue 


them. 
* P. Stubbes, op. cit. pp. 65-66. 
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woords are sufficient.” Prynne,! also, arrays a solid phalanx of 
early fathers against those who, contrary to the word of God, “ alter 
that forme which God hath given them by adding or detracting from 
his worke . . . Vpon which grounds . . . the Fathers and others 
aptly censure face-painting, Perewigs, vaine fashions, disguises and 
attires. . . .” 

If the evidence that I have presented has established the fact 
that Hamlet’s words repeat a fundamental Puritan objection to face- 
painting, a practice generally indulged in by court ladies and by 
Elizabeth herself, it may be significant that in the Folio version of 
Hamlet’s speech all reference to face-painting has been erased. 
In this edition of the play Hamlet’s words under consideration are 
changed to read: “I have heard of your pratlings [painting Qq] 
too, well enough ; God has given you one pace [face Qq] and you 
make your self another.” These changes, as it has been pointed 
out,2 “are possibly not misprints.” Indeed, in the light of the 
probable resentment aroused by the Puritan attacks, in fashionable 
circles where face-painting was both approved and practiced, it 
seems possible that these changes are intentional. 

But evidence of sensitiveness to the criticism of face-painting, 
if it existed, should be reflected in the literature of the day. Con- 
firmatory evidence that such a sensitiveness did exist, and that at 
least one important dramatist of this period went out of his way 
in an obviously topical passage of considerable length to justify the 
practice, is found in Chapman’s Sir Giles Goosecap. ‘This topical 
passage in Sir Giles Goosecap * occurs in a conversation between 
Momford and his friend Clarence, in which Momford warns his 
friend that his niece, whom Clarence loves, ‘“‘ doth use to paint her 
face white.” In Clarence’s reply to this remark, Chapman advances 
his arguments against the contemporary disapproval of face-painting 
as an unlawful practice : 

But if she mended some defect with it [painting], 
Breeds it more hate than other ornaments 


Which (to supply bare nature) ladies wear ? 
What an absurd thing is it to suppose 





? William Prynne, op. cit., p. 893. 
_ The English Arden edition of Hamlet, p. 105, note on 111, i, 148: “ The 
F pratlings * and ‘ pace’ are possibly not misprints ; ‘ pace’ referring to ‘ jig’ 
and ‘amble ’; ‘ pratlings ’ to ‘ lisp ’ and ‘ nickname.’ ” 

* George Chapman, Sir Giles Goosecap (tv, iii, 24-77), in Chapman’s Comedies, 
ed. by T. M. Parrott, pp. 654-655. 
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(If Nature made us either lame or sick) 

We should not seek for sound limbs or for health 
By Art, the rector of confused Nature ? 

So in a face, if Nature be made lame[r] 

Than Art can make it, is it more offence 

To help her want there than in other limbs ? 
Who can give instance where dames’ faces lost 
The privilege their other parts may boast ? 


In reply to Clarence’s question at the end of the words just 
quoted, Momford says, “‘ But our most court-received poet says 
That Painting is pure chastity’s abater.”” To this Clarence answers 
that, “‘ That was to make up a poor rime to Nature.” ‘This reference 
to “ our most court-received poet ” has been recognised as referring 
to Samuel Daniel who employs the rhyme abater-nature in his 
Complaint of Rosamond. It has not, however, been observed that 
in the passage from Sir Giles Goosecap Chapman is upholding the 
practice of face-painting against the traditional attack made upon 
it in The Complaint by Daniel. 

Continuing in his defence of face-painting, Clarence argues that 
“ lightness comes from hearts, and not from looks,”’ and further, that 
since “ outward fairness ” which “ bears the divine form . . . moves 
to love,” therefore “‘ mere painting of the face ” is “ a lawful anda 
commendable grace.” After these “clear arguments ” advanced 
by his friend, “‘ far exempt from flattery,” Momford admits that he 
sees “ how illiterate Custom grossly errs Almost in all traditions she 


1 The second of the two stanzas in which Daniel attacks face-painting contains 
the rhyme criticised by Chapman, as well as the recurring charge against face- 


ries of “‘ mending the workmanship of God” (Grosart edition, Complete 
ks of Samuel Daniel, i, p. 86, lines 141-154) : 


Such one was I, my beauty was mine owne, 
No borrowed blush which bank-rot beauties seeke : 
That new-found shame, a sinne to vs vnknowne, 
Th’adulterate beauty of a falsed cheeke : 
Vilde staine to honour, and to women eeke, 

Seeing that time our fading must detect, 

Thus with defect to couer our defect. 


Impietie of times, Chastities abator 
Falsehood, wherein thy selfe thy selfe deniest : 
Treason to counterfeit the seale of Nature, 
The stampe of heauen, impressed by the highest, 
=e vnto the world, to whom thou liest, 
Idoll vnto thy selfe, shame to the wise, 
And all that thee Idolatrise. 
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prefers.” ! With the acceptance by Momford of Clarence’s con- 
clusion, Chapman ends the digression and proceeds with his story. 
A more obvious topical digression than this rationalistic defence 
of face-painting, it would be difficult to find. It was written, 
doubtless, in support of those members of society in Chapman’s 
day who felt themselves aggrieved at the persistent denunciations, 
on the authority of the Fathers, of a practice more and more accepted 
in their day ; and gives us an idea of the resentment that may have 
influenced the removal from the Folio text of the uncomplimentary 
reference to face-painting in Hamlet’s outburst against women. 


M. P. TILiey. 


THE DATE OF EDWARD CAPELL’S NOTES AND VARIOUS 
READINGS TO SHAKESPEARE, VOLUME II 


Ir is important to fix the exact date of the publication of Capell’s 
Notes and Various Readings. It is particularly important to fix the 
date of volume two inasmuch as it was in this volume that students 
for the first time in the history of English scholarship were informed 
that there was any relationship between Shakespeare and Montaigne. 
His note on The Tempest is the beginning of an important movement. 
The necessity for determining this date will appear from the follow- 
ing statements of scholars. John Wilson 2 has the following item : 
“Notes and Various Readings of Shakespeare by Edward Capell. 


1 Clar. That was to make up a poor rime to Nature, 
And far from any judgment it conferr’d ; 
For lightness comes from hearts, and not from looks; 
And if inchastity possess the heart, 
Not painting doth not race it, nor, being clear, 

th painting spot it : 

Omne bonum naturaliter pulchrum. 
For outward fairness bears the divine form, 
And moves beholders to the act of love, 
And that which moves to love is to be wish’d, 
And each thing simply to be wish’d is good. 
So I conclude mere painting of the face 
A lawful and a commendable grace. 


What paradox dost thou defend in this ? 
And yet through thy clear arguments I see 
Thy speech is far exempt from flattery ; 
And how illiterate Custom grossly errs 
Almost in all traditions she prefers. 
* Shakesperiana, Catalogue of all The Books, Pamphlets, &c., relating to 
Shakespeare. London: Printed for John Wilson (1827), p. 9. 
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4to. 1759; and reprinted again, with additions, in three vols, 
1781.” W. W. Greg! says: “ The Comenentary was not finally 
published till 1783. ” Sir Sidney Lee? refers to Capell’s “ notes 
which appeared in 1774 and in three further volumes, entitled 
‘Notes, Various Readings, and the School of Shakespeare,’ which 
were not published till 1783, two years after his death.” D.N.B, 
says the first volume “ appeared in 1774. . . . He recalled the first 
impression and determined to publish the entire commentary in 
three volumes by subscription. ‘The printing of the first volume was 
finished 1779. The second volume was ready (italics mine) in the 
following February; but subscribers’ names were difficult to procure, 
and Capell did not live to see the publication of his labours. He 
died January 24, 1781. In 1783 the complete work was issued in 
three volumes.” 

When we come to the books and studies which deal particularly 
with the matter of the relation of Shakespeare and Montaigne where 
the date is of the utmost importance, they are wildly at variance. 
Furness 3 refers to Capell’s Notes and Various Readings as of 1779. 
A. H. Upham‘ refers to the work of Capell as of 1781. J. M. 
Robertson © says Capell discovered the borrowing from Montaigne 
in 1767. While Miss Elizabeth Robins Hooker ® both in the text 
and the footnotes refers to Capell’s Note as of 1671, this last being 
of course obviously a typographical error. The writer of this present 
article made the mistake of referring to the date as 1784.’ 

The confusion has arisen, particularly in connection with the 
Montaigne-Shakespeare matter, doubtless because the writers of the 
articles did not or could not consult the original edition of Capell’s 
Notes. When this is done the situation clears up. First as Capell 
does not consider The Tempest in his single volume of Notes which 
came out first he does not mention the Montaigne matter there. 
Nor does he mention the Montaigne-Shakespeare matter in his 
Volume I of the three-volume edition. The Montaigne Note is not 
to be found until one gets to p. 63 of Part IV (there are two parts, 


1 Catalogue of the a font by Edward Capell to the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (1903), p. 
‘A Life of yo per (2936), p. “~ 
® Variorum edition of The Tempest, p 
* French Influence in English pt ae a 1), p. > 
5 Montaigne and Shakespeare (1897 and 1909), p. 
* The Relation of Shakespeare to Montagne. - M. L.A., Vol. 17 (n.s. 10) 


1902), 
Shakespeare’ ’s Debt to Montaigne (1925), p. 
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III and IV, in this Volume II) of Volume II. I have examined the 
three-volume edition of Capell’s Notes in the British Museum, in 
the University of North Carolina, and the set in the possession of 
Prof. Kittredge of Cambridge, Mass. In all three cases at the very 
end of Volume II on the last page is to be found the following : 
“From the Press of Henry Hughs, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
Feb, 21st, 1780.” 

It is conceded that no one knew anything about the fact that 
Shakespeare had borrowed from Montaigne before the publication 
of the Capell note. What therefore was the motive for the forgery 
of Shakespeare’s signature in the copy of the Florio Montaigne in 
the possession of the British Museum and once on exhibition as 
one of Shakespeare’s authentic signatures ? Either one must assume 
that there was some one in England who was aware of the fact that 
Shakespeare had read Montaigne, an excellent combination of a 
scholar and a forger, or one must conclude that some one just 
forged as if by accident. In a letter dated January 11, 1837, British 
Museum, Sir Frederick Madden to John Gager, Esq., F.R.S., 
Director, Sir Frederick says : } 


Of its history nothing more can be stated than this, that it belonged 
previously to Mr. Patteson’s father, the Reverend Edward Patteson, 
minister of Smithwick, in Staffordshire, about three miles from Birming- 
ham, and thus contiguous to the country which gave Shakespeare birth. 
How or when these gentlemen became possessed of it, is not known ; but 
it is very certain that previous to the year 1780 (italics mine) Mr. Patteson 
used to exhibit the volume to his friends as a curiosity on account of the 
autograph. No public notice of it, however, was at any time made. 


Incidentally why not analyse the ink of the supposed forgery in the 
Florio Montaigne and find out its approximate date? That is done, 
is it not, when a very rare, thirty thousand dollar postage stamp 
turns up, in order to test the validity of the cancellation ? 


GerorGE C. TAYLOR. 


1 Observations on an Autograph of Shakespeare and the Orthography of his 
name. London, Thomas Rodd, Great Newport St., 1838, p. 4. 
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A PROJECT OF WORDSWORTH’S 


On October 19, 1808, Robert Southey wrote to Humphrey 
Senhouse, Jr., a letter which has recently come into my possession, 
Most of it has been printed,! but the parts either unpublished or 
incorrectly published have considerable interest since they present 
the poet Wordsworth in a novel light—as a leader in furthering, not 
with his pen but by more humble and “ practical ” means, what he 
believed to be the cause of freedom and international justice. 
The letter begins : 


I have had a visit this morning from Wordsworth & Spedding upon the 
subject of this accursed convention in Portugal.2 They & some of their 
friends are very desirous of bringing before the country in some regular 
form, the main iniquity of the business, 


Then, after enlarging upon “the high treason against all moral 
feeling, in recognising Janot by his usurped title, & in deadening 
that noble spirit from which & which only the redemption of 
Europe can possibly proceed,” Southey continues : 


It is of importance to make the country feel this. & these sentiments 
would appear with most effect if they were embodied in a County Address, 
of which the ostensible purport might be to thank his Majesty for having 
instituted an Enquiry, and to request that he would be pleased to appoint 
a day of national humiliation for this grievous national disgrace. . . . 

Now the reason why I have been called upon is this. Such an address 
might easily be carried by delivering it over to Mr. Curwen, but it is no 
party matter, & it is desirable that it should not be so regarded. They wish 
me therefore to apply to you to sign the requisition, your name being of 
the most importance,—& they wish me also to ask whether you would 
object to write to Lord Lonsdale upon the subject. To make him 
consider it in a moral point of view is probably not to be expected, & we 
know well enough how little Government are desirous of having any- 

ing so considered. But if he could be convinced that the business is 
aloof from all party questions, he might be contented to let it take its 


course, without using any direct or indirect means of impeding it, if he 


did not chuse to give it his open sanction. 

Spedding & Calvert know many persons who will come forward at 
such a meeting. Coleridge or Wordsworth will be ready to speak, & 
will draw up resolutions to be previously approved, & brought forward 


. * In The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, ed. C. C. Southey, 1849- 
1850, il, 175~7- 

* That is the Convention of Cintra, an agreement made August 22, 1808, 
whereby the victorious British and Portuguese allowed the French under Janot 
to evacuate Portugal without interference. It was bitterly criticised throughout 
England, but was apparently, in its larger aspects, a wise move. 
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by some proper person. We will prepare the way by writing in the 
county papers. ... 
Eleven days later Southey wrote Lieutenant Thomas Southey : 
If anything is done in Cumberland, here[,] it will originate with 
Wordsworth . . . Wordsworth will speak at the meeting, he being a 


freeholder. We are all to meet Curwen .. . at Calvert’s on Friday 
next, and then I suppose the plan of operations will be settled. 


But instead of being settled, the plan of operations was abandoned, 
and chiefly because Southey’s letter failed of its object. For Lord 
Lonsdale stood by the Government that had made him an earl only 
ayear and a half before. He “ will do all he can,” Southey learned, 
“to prevent a meeting, or oppose anything that may be done at once,” 


“and as he was very rich and very powerful in Cumberland, there the 


matter ended. For every one, that is, save Wordsworth, who 
“ went home to ease his heart in a pamphlet.” 3 

Most of these facts are, if not known, at least available for such 
as care to know them. What has been concealed or overlooked is 
the picture of the poet of nature hurrying about to organise a meeting 
of political protest, preparing a speech, framing an address to the 
king, planning letters to county newspapers, and endeavouring with 
some ingenuity to conciliate opposition in high places. Furthermore, 
he appears as a /eader in the whole matter, a leader who would not 
give up but, when his plans were thwarted, published his views in 
a newspaper and in pamphlet form. 

As has been said, part of the letter quoted has appeared in one 
of the two chief collections of Southey’s correspondence. A 
comparison of the printed version with the original should, therefore, 
prove of interest in view of the excellence of the letters themselves 
and of the light they throw on the thought and the writers of the 

: ana fen the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. J. W. Warter, 1856, ii, 117. 

- 110, 
_, » Southey’s Letter to Landor of November 26, 1808 (Life and Coven, 
ul, 197). It is clear from the letter to Thomas Southey quoted above that plans 
for the meeting went forward for a time after the opposition of Lord Lonsdale 
known, and we cannot be certain that this opposition was the main reason 

for abandoning the project, although, from the earl’s position and the effort made 
to conciliate him, it seems likely. ‘The resentment which Wordsworth probably 
felt disappeared before 1814 when he dedicated The Excursion to Lord Lonsdale 
"a token . . . Of high respect and gratitude sincere.” 

* Wordsworth is seen in a less favourable light in his letter of May 6, 1809, 
tothe publisher of the pamphlet. Frightened at the possibility of arrest on account 
of certain radical expressions in his Convention of Cintra pamphlet, he wrote that 


dangerous passages should be “ suppressed or softened down ” regardless of 
cost (Letters of the Lake Poets to Daniel Stuart, 1889, pp. 341-344). 


2I 
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day. The results of such a comparison are disquieting. Not only 
have the punctuation, capitalisation and even sentence-division of 
the original been disregarded, but careless mistakes, unindicated 
omissions, and unimportant though apparently deliberate changes 
have been made. The heading, for example, is completely altered, 
being given as “ Keswick, Oct. 15, 1808” instead of “ Keswick, 
Wednesday night. Oct. 19.” In the first sentence the name 
“ Wordsworth and Spedding ” are replaced by “‘ S- and C-,” initials 
that are doubly misleading since in the fourth paragraph they are 
substituted for “ Spedding and Calvert.” In the same sentence 
“accursed ” is dropped before “ convention” and, a page later, 
“holy ” before “‘ vengeance.” The omission of the third and 
fifth paragraphs is indicated but there is nothing to suggest that 
“ Remember me to Mrs. Senhouse & at Natherhal! &” has been 
dropped from the conclusion. Furthermore, the omission of the 
third paragraph! conceals completely (and perhaps intentionally) 
the purpose for which the letter was written and Southey’s chief 
part in the arrangements for the meeting.” 

This is but one letter, which chance has thrown in my way. 
Hundreds of others have been published, and if they have been as 
inaccurately reproduced as this one, some of the “ facts ” regarding 
the lake poets will need to be re-examined. Much could undoubtedly 
be learned by a careful study of all of Southey’s extant correspondence, 
which is widely scattered and much of which is still unpublished. 
But until such a study is made, owners of letters may serve the cause 
of scholarship by comparing their originals with the printed versions 
and making known the results.? 

The John Hopkins University. RayMonp D, Havens. 

1 ‘That beginning, “ Now the reason.” 

? Other Lege of carlessnes are “ a for “‘ Hew ” (third a 
“ t ”» b) “ ten ” . espondenc \ ; I; . 

PA 2 bottom), x ceeovendiie ” for “ interposition ” ibid. ao ig line), “ Jords ” 

for “‘ Lord ” (ibid. 176, 1. 8), “ lie” for “ is ” (middle of ibid. 176), “ natural life 

and” for “ national life or” (ibid.), “ important” for “ of importance ” (ibid., 

inning of second paragraph). Mr. J. E. Wells in his thorough and illuminating 

rs Story of Wordsworth’s ‘ Cintra’ ” (Studies in Philology, xviii, 1921, 

21) has still further confused this already garbled letter by printing the fourth 

paragraph immediately after the first sentence of the second paragraph without 

indicating any omission. There are four unindicated omissions in his quotation 
from Southey’s letter of October 30 (ibid.). 

* I am thinking primarily of the two collections, edited by C. C. Southey and 
by J. W. Warter, and of J. W. Robberd’s Memoir of William Taylor. Dowden’s 
editing of the correspondence with Caroline Bowles is presumably unimpeachable. 
A hasty comparison of a few of the letters in the British Museum with Warter’s 
reprint of them showed that, in spite of unindicated minor omissions, Warter 
text is generally reliable. 
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A NOTE ON CHAUCER’S TROILUS AND CRISEYDE 
V. 1637 


Tromus has just read Criseyde’s letter. He thinks it strange, as 
well he may. In it he discerns the signs of change, but he refuses 
to admit that Criseyde may not keep her promise. And, by way of 
explanation, the poet adds : 
For with ful yuel wil list hym to leve 
That loveth wel, in swich cas, though hym greve. 

Is leve to be understood as meaning Jeave or believe? Prof. Tatlock, 
I find, has not succeeded in making up his mind. He translates 
the passage, taking Jeve as meaning J/eave, “ he who loves well is 
full loath to give up love, even though it grieve him.” ! But, on 
the other hand, in the ‘‘ Concordance,” 2 he lists this passage, not, 
like other passages in which Jeve occurs with the meaning of Jeave, 
under Jeave, but, with other passages in all of which Jeve means 
believe, under leve, to which word one is referred by looking up 
believe. 
If stanza 234 is taken by itself, there seems to be no doubt as 
to which is the right interpretation. Would not Chaucer have said 
bicause and not though hym greve, if he had meant to say that he who 
loves well cannot bring himself to believe in a change in the feelings 
of the loved one ? Is it not clear that what in fact he says is this : 
he who loves well cannot bring himself to cease loving, even though 
love for him means grief ? 

But that this must be the right interpretation becomes doubtful 
when one confronts it with the first two lines of the next stanza : 


But, natheles, men seyn that at the laste, 
For anythyng, men shal the sothe se; . . 


Do not these two lines read as the natural sequence of the idea 
that he who loves well cannot at first bring himself to believe in a 
change in the feelings of the loved one? I submit that they do. If 
that is so, the phrase though hym greve has to be so understood as 
hot to conflict with this interpretation. Might not the solution lie 


' The Complete Poet. Wks. of G. Chaucer Now First Put into Mod. Eng., by 
J.8.P. Tatlock and P. Mackaye, New York (Macmillan Co.), 1927, p. §11. 

* A Concordance to the Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer . . . by J. S.P. 
Tatlock and A. G. Kennedy, The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1927. 
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in making it refer to That loveth well, not to list, and understanding ; 
he that loves well, even though he suffer from his love, can hardly, 
in such a case, bring himself to believe in a change ? 

G. Bonnar, 


NOTES ON TWO PASSAGES OF OLD ENGLISH VERSE 
I. 


and scipflotan 
fage feollon ; feld dennode 
5 


ecga swate. 
Battle of Brunanburh (A.S.C., D, annal 937), ll. 11-13. 


Allowing for unimportant orthographical variants, this is also the 
reading of Band C. A, on the other hand, has 
pee 
Sage feollan ; “ld deomede 
secgas hwate. 
Wheloc’s edition, considered to be based on a copy of A (see 
Plummer, Saxon Chronicle, ii, p. xxviii) has 


scipflotan 
Sages (sic)feollan feld dynede 
secgas hwate. 

Most scholars, in spite of the respect usually accorded to A, have 
adopted the secga swate of B, C, and D. The second half of 1.12 
has met with various treatment : (a) dennode has been retained with 
the conjectural meaning “ was slippery,” (b) Wheloc’s dynede has 
been substituted for dennode and has either been interpreted as 
“ resounded ” without any attempt being made to reconcile this 
meaning with the secga swate of the following line, or has been given 
the sense of “ flowed,” well authenticated for its Norse cognate 
but not found elsewhere for OE. dynian (dynnan), (c) emendations 
have been suggested, viz. dunnede (Madden, later withdrawn) and 
danode (Sedgefield). For a discussion of the various readings and 
interpretations, see Tupper in 7.E.G.P. 1912, II, pp. 91-95. See 
also Kershaw’s As. and N. Poems, p. 180. 

Only Zupitza in his Ubungsbuch has adopted the A reading of 
secgas hwate, and to his rendering of dennode in the sense of “‘ covered, 
hid, i.e. buried,”’ there is, as Tupper points out, serious objection on 
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the score of sense. Certain considerations, however, suggest that 
the secgas hwate of A and of Wheloc is not to be lightly discarded, 
and that Wheloc’s text, with the obvious emendation of fages to 
fege may represent the original most closely. 

There is an obvious stylistic likeness between the second half 
line feld dynode (dennode) and the parenthetic second half of Beozoulf, 
1, 1317: 

Gang a efter flore fyrdwyrse man 

mid his handscale (healwududynede). 
Now if feld dennode (Wheloc, dynede) is taken as parenthetic, the 
meaning of dynede, ‘‘ resounded,” unquestioned in the Beowulfian 
passage, is equally appropriate to Brunanburh, 1. 12. This suggests 
the adoption of the reading secgas hwate (A and Wheloc), which would 
be syntactically parallel to scipflotan in |. 11, and entirely in accord 
with the structure of OE. verse (cf. the parenthesis separating two 
nouns in apposition in Beowulf, ll. 18-19, 1422-1423). 

It is true that in Beowulf, 1. 1317 (cf. ibid., 1. 767 and Finnsburh, 
|, 32), the word dynede suggests the reverberation of sound against 
the walls of a building, but that the word is also used in a wider 
sense is clear from hleopor dynede, Rhyming Poem, |. 28 (cf. Andreas, 
, 740), dyndan scildas, Fudith, 1. 204, and, a close parallel to 1. 12 
of Brunanburh, hruse dynede, Beowulf, |. 2558. 

Middle-English verse affords a number of examples of dynen, 
“resound,” used of earth, ground, hills or dales (see Méatzner’s 
Alteng. Sprachproben, ii. 1, pp. 689-690). Moreover, the examples 
from Lagamon’s Brut, that repository of Old English poetic diction, 
have the same effect upon the ear as the parenthetic second half-line 
of Beowulf, 1. 1317, e.g. 


per wes muchel blod3ute, 
balu wes on folke, 


(See Madden’s La3amon, ii, p. 444, and cf. iii, p. 245.) 


The parallel was noted, indeed, in Price’s edition of Warton’s History 
of English Poetry, 1840, i, p. Ixxi, and this passage is quoted by 
Madden (Lazamon, iii, pp. 496-497), but, since the reading secga 
swate is retained, it is difficult to see how the whole passage is inter- 
preted, though R. Taylor in his note (Warton, Joc. cit.) refers to 
Henry of Huntingdon’s paraphrase (Hist. Ang. (R.S.), v, p. 160) 
where the rendering colles resonuerunt. Sudaverunt armati suggests 
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a combination of the reading secga swate and of dynede in the senge 
of “ resound.” But Henry’s Latin affords no clue to the actual 
constructions of his OE. original. 

With the adoption of the reading secgas hwate and the interpreta- 
tion of feld dynede as a parenthesis, structural difficulties disappear, 
Lines 10-13 would then run : 

Hettend crungon, 

Sceotta leoda, and scipflotan 

fege feollon —feld dynede— 

secgas hwate. 
Tupper’s objection (op. cit., p. 92) that “ the metre makes strong 
protest ” against the short stressed syllable in the second foot of 
secgas hwate is serious, but cannot be regarded as conclusive. While 
Beowulf offers no exact parallel in the first half-line (on wes min 
fader, |. 262, see Chambers’ note), such half-lines undoubtedly 
occur elsewhere, e.g. eam ond nefa, Riddle 47 (46), |. 6. For other 
examples, see Tupper’s Riddles of the Exeter Book, p. \x, n. 

If the reading suggested above be accepted, the lines might be 
rendered: “the foemen were brought low, the Scottish people; 
the seamen fell according to Fate, bold men as they were—the field 
resounded.” 


II. 


Deodric ahte pritig wintra 
Maringa burg : Pat wes monegum cup. 
Deor’s Lament, \\. 18-19. 

Mr. Wyatt, quoting Prof. R. W. Chambers, points out that 
“‘ Since Deor is a catalogue of woes, we should rather expect ‘ was 
exiled from’ than ‘ held’ (ahte) this city, because Theodric was 
the classic example of an exiled prince.” (Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
p. 262, cf. Chambers’ Widsith, p. 42.) 

Professor Sedgefield, in his Anglo-Saxon Verse Book, 1922, p. 141, 
suggests that for ahte we should read ehte, “ persecute.” We should 
then, it is assumed, be dealing with “ a famous case of misfortune, 
comparable to the others in the poem.” But in this case we should 
be required to adopt the standpoint of the victims of a famous Ger- 
manic hero, and although this is not impossible, it is hardly probable. 
That we are actually asked to do this in the case of Eormanric in 
Deor itself, ll. 21-26 (cf. Beowulf, ll. 1200-1201, and the case of 
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Heremod in Beowulf, ll. go5-915, 1709-1713) is hardly to the point, 
since Eormanric, like Heremod and unlike Theodric, seems to have 
been notorious in Germanic tradition as a character that fell short 
of heroic standards. Moreover, the R&k stone makes Theodric 
“lord of the Mzrings”’ (see Dickins’ Runic and Heroic Poems, 
p. 74), and although it is not, of course, inconceivable that the 
Maringas are to be regarded as a tribe over whom Theodric became 
lord by conquest (Notker’s reference to Theodric as rex Mergothorum 
et Ostrogothorum might be used to support this), yet it is more 
natural to assume that the Merings are to be regarded as Theodric’s 
own people, either identical with or a part of the Ostrogoths. 

The difficulty of Deor, ll. 18-19, vanishes if ahte is interpreted 
not as a simple past, but in a pluperfect sense with an implication 
of finality and completion. To support this rendering may be 
adduced the gesawon seledream of Beowulf, 1. 2252, which surely 
demands no emendation and is rendered by Kock (Anglia, xlii, 
N.F. xxx, p. 118) “ had seen (had seen the last of, had done with) 
the joy in Hall.” Without suggesting classical influence upon 
Beowulf, Kock here compares the Virgilian fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium 
(Zneid, ii, 1. 325), and it may be worth remarking that just as in the 
Latin verse the position of the verbs emphasises the special force of 
the perfect, so in Deor the finite verb ahte is brought into special 
prominence by the fact that it is made to bear a full stress (contrast 
ahte in Deor,1. 22). Classical influence upon the diction of Beowulf 
is, of course, by no means improbable ; it is, however, improbable, 
if not impossible, in the case of Deor’s Lament, and Beowulf, 1. 2252 
and Deor, 1. 18, taken in conjunction, suggest that we are dealing with 
a native idiom. 

Line 18 of Deor’s Lament might be rendered “‘ had held and then 
held no more,” and the whole passage paraphrased as “ For thirty 
years Theodric ruled the stronghold of the Mzrings before his 
rule was brought to an end.” Here, then, is the required “‘ woe,” 
regarded, as was to be expected, from the standpoint of a traditional 
hero, not of his victims. ‘‘ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remember- 
ing happier things.” 


MARGARET ASHDOWN. 
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ON HAVELOK, LINES 164, 1129 


BorTH these passages contain the idiom “‘ to give oneself ill,” and in 
both it is coupled with the verb greet, to weep. 

Line 164: He greten and gouleden and gouen hem ille. 

Line 1129: Goldeborw gret and yaf hire ille. 
(In 1. 1129 the MS. has was, with a wen, but Stratmann’s emendation, 
yaf, is certain.) 

The idiom is found in at least nine other places in northerly 

Middle-English texts. It will be convenient to have these before 
us ; 


The lady grette and gafe hir ille. 
Ysumbras, 1. 192 (187) ; ; similarly, 198 (XVI ), 
315 (304). 
They wepede sare and gaffe pam ille. 
. Ibid., 1. 93 (91) ; similarly, 111 (109). 
(The MS. variants in these passages show various substitutes 
for what appears to have been to some copyists a strange idiom. 
The above references are primarily to Halliwell’s text, but Schleich’s 
numbering is added in brackets.) 
parfor, dame, gyf pe noght ill, 


Bot be blythe and byde here styll. 
Gast of Gy, ll. 95-96. 


Bothe they wepte and yaf hem ylle. 
Emare, |. 778. 


Be blithe, sir Torent, 
And yeve the no thyng yll. 
Torrent of Portyngale, \. 1570 [1583]. 


Sir, i kane rede 3ow fulle ryghte, 


Gyffe 3ow no thynge ille. 
Octavian, |. 75. 


(The variant “ Yf you nothyng to ylle” of the Cambridge MS. 
is doubtless unidiomatic.) 

In the Modern Language Review, vol. iv, p. 91, Mr. Grattan, seek- 
ing for analogues in the other Germanic languages, brought forward 
a modern Frisian idiom exemplified by such sentences as “‘ Hi yowt 
him siik (oan),” said of a malingerer, and “ Hia yoech hiar siik.” 
But these are clearly not parallel, for the reflexive of “to give” 
here means what we express in English by “to give oneself out 
(as)”’=to pretend (to be). For a text like “‘ Havelok,” in which 
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Norse influence is so prominent, it is natural to look to the Scandi- 
navian languages for a source.’ And in themwe find various reflexive 
uses of the verb “ to give,” in some of which the reference is to a 
state of mind or feeling ; for instance, old and modern Icelandic 
gefa sér fatt um, literally, to give to oneself little concerning, and so, 
to take little notice of ; similarly, gefa sjer litid or mikid um e-d, to 
be little or greatly interested in. There are also reflexive uses with 
vel and illa, to which attention has been called, viz. gefast vel or illa, 
to appear good or bad, hann gafst vel, he distinguished himself ; 
and so forth. But these are entirely objective in sense. It is only 
in Middle Swedish that we find the expression precisely identical 
with the Middle English form, and in contexts exactly similar, 
namely, with the verb “ to greet.” Thus, in two passages of Didrik 
af Bern: 


[Konungen] gaff sik illa oc gratt gansze —_—- R 


CCXXX. 


Dretningen gret og gaff sik illa. 
Ch. cclxi. 


Compare further : 


Tha war hon them skadelik, 
the nordmen gaffwo swa illa sik 


at... 
Gamla eller Eriks-Kréniken, 1. 3373,in 
Svenska Medeltidens Rim-Krénikor, ed. 
Klemming. 


Tho gaffwo sik mange fult ille 
ee 
Nya eller Karls-Kréniken, |, 7112 (ibid.). 


Giva sik illa is a particular instance of the use of giva sik with an 
adverb denoting some kind of distress, as is evident from such 
passages as the following : 

Biscopen . . . sokkade oc gaff sik sa horda. .. . 
Ibid., 1. 8265. 

Oc moderen ther om storliga sérgde oc gaf sig sara. 

Ett Forn-svenskt Legendarium (ed. G. Stephens), iii. 357. 
Séderwall glosses giva sik illa by “ blifva illa till mods,” “ blifva 

férskrackt,” to be disquieted, alarmed, terrified. The uses of the 
phrase in Middle English may be covered generally by “to be 
distressed or grieved.” It is worth noting that in Danish the 
_ * Note the thoroughly Scandinavian texture of line 164, the idiom now under 


ion, and its combination with greten ; gouleden from Icelandic gaula ; and 
the form of the verb gouen (Icelandic gd fu), 
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simple give sig has come to mean to wail (“ jamre sig ”’), but this 
may have no historical connection with the expression we have been 
considering. 


ADDENDA TO NoTE ON Wite God, etc. (see R.E.S., vol. iv, pp. 334 ff.) 
1. An interesting variant of the formula God it wite may be seen 
in 1. 1316 of “‘ Havelok.” The passage is corrupt, two lines having 


probably disappeared before 1. 1316, which reads : 


pat wite pw that sittes in trone. 


The pat corresponds to the it of the ordinary phrase and pw that 
sittes in trone is an obvious periphrasis for ‘‘ God.” ‘The line may 
be rendered somewhat freely : “I call to witness him that reigns 
above.” It is perhaps idle to conjecture what was contained in the 
lost lines, but if it was a prophetic pronouncement like that of 
Il. 1317 ff., the adjuration would be fully appropriate. 

2. It should have been stated on p. 335 that the ‘‘ Old English” 
homily cited contains four other examples of wite crist, of which 
three, on pp. 27, 33, 39, are in the form witicrist, and all are written 
as one word ; the fourth is on p. 31. 

3. The passage quoted from “ Horn ” on p. 335 would have been 
more satisfactorily quoted from the Cambridge MS., thus : 

Seignurs, fet il, bachelers, bien semblez gent beuant, 
Ki a noces augez pur demener bobant. 


Bien iurerez witegod quant auerez beu taunt 
Ke li uins uus eschaufe e seez si iurant. 


C. T. ONIONS. 











CORRESPONDENCE 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON 


Tue Epitor, Review of English Studies 


Sir, 
It would take more space than I dare ask for here to deal 
with the interesting point raised by Professor Edith Morley in the 
letter which appears above her name in your April number. I 
need not tell the readers of this review that Miss Morley knows 
a great deal more about Henry Crabb Robinson than myself. 
The purpose of my article was to dispel the cloud of hearsay and 
legend which had gathered around the subject of Crabb Robinson’s 
relations with Madame de Staél. And Miss Morley does not 
suggest that the main conclusions of my article were wrong. She 
naturally has a higher opinion of Crabb’s talent than myself, for to 
her he is an old, indeed a very old, friend. My judgment has perhaps 
too much of the harshness with which we assess strangers. I will 
not press it. But there is no “ travesty of fact ’’ because I refuse to 
mistake Crabb’s assimilated philosophies for that ‘“‘ wrestling with 
the soul ” (I quote myself) which is characteristic of a more creative 
type of genius. I saw abundant proof of his sincere interest in 
“ spiritual things.”” Without it he would not have been the friend 
of poets. But surely that is another matter ; and surely it is unfair 
to tax me with ignorance of the facts because I am unable to confound 
the one state with the other. The same facts lead different people 
to different conclusions. Mine was that Henry Crabb Robinson 
performed adequately a humble task and shone with the reflected 
light of greater men’s genius. With all due deference to Miss 
Morley’s great knowledge, I abide by that. There, I am afraid, we 
must leave it. 
Yours faithfully, 
D. G. Lare. 
Birkbeck College. 
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SIR JOHN DENHAM 


THE Epitor, Review of English Studies 
Sir, 

I cannot help thinking that Prof. Moore Smith has by an 
unlucky chance invented a difficulty, on p. 234 of your current issue, 
in his note on the lines : 

Ut metit Autumnus fruges quas parturit Aestas, 

Sic Ortum Natura, dedit Deus his quoque Finem. 
Not being able to consult the context, I take it that “ his,”’ “ these 
things,” means “ these verses ” ; but whether that be so or not, the 
lines surely mean “ As Autumn mows down the crops to which 
Summer gives birth, so God has given an end to these things to 
which Nature gave a beginning.” The paratactic form of the 


second line does not justify our neglecting the obvious parallelism. 


Yours faithfully, 
NOWELL SMITH. 
April 2, 1929. 


“NO WIGHT IN THIS WORLD ” 


Dear Sir, 


Mr. Rollins’ note on the poem “ No wight in this world 
that wealth can attain ” in the Review of English Studies for January 
(pp. 56-57) makes no mention of the separate edition of 1547 
(‘‘ A compendious dittie. wherin the ftate of mans lyfe is briefly 
touchid.” [colophon] ‘“‘ Imprinted at London in Fleteftreete, by 
Thomas Berthelet, . . . the thyrde of Ianuary, .. . a thoufand 
fiue hiidred forty & feuen....”). Of this edition there are 
apparently only two copies known: the incomplete one in the 
Bodleian and the Heywood-Bright-Britwell copy now in this 
Library. 

Very truly yours, 
C. K. EpMoNpDs. 


Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
Dept. of Early English Printed Books. 
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Beowulf and Epic Tradition. By Wittiam WITHERLE 
LawrENCE. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1928. Pp. xiv+349. $3.50. 
16s, net. 


PROFESSOR LAWRENCE’s book is the first popular introduction to 
Beowulf. It marks a new epoch in Beowulfian studies, and it will 
be long before it is superseded. In his Preface, he states the angle 
from which his work is to be viewed. ‘“‘ This volume . . . makes 
its appeal to those who wish to gain a sound knowledge of Beowulf, 
so far as it may be done without an understanding of Anglo-Saxon, 
and to those who are just beginning a reading of the poem in that 
language. It is concerned with the fruits of research rather than 
with the processes by which those fruits have been ripened and 
gathered.” It might be noted here that Professor Lawrence has 
himself been responsible for the growth of some of those fruits. 

It is no easy matter to select, arrange and compress into one small 
volume the involved and elaborate material necessary to the under- 
standing of Beowulf. Although Professor Lawrence has achieved 
this, and the still more-troublesome demonstration of a difficult 
subject to the elementary student, with remarkable success ; although 
he has reduced the complex background of Beowulf to its elements 
and presented them with the utmost skill and clarity, yet in spite of 
all this there remains the impossibility of writing of Beowulf in words 
of one syllable and the amount of training essential for an intelligent 
approach to the poem. Of supreme importance to the student is a 
realisation of the needs of the Anglo-Saxon audience, its demands 
and its moods. From the minstrel they asked first for a pastime, 
a tale, “ To cut the winter night and make it short,” so that length in a 
lay was in itself a virtue. The outline of the story was familiar, 
the expansion of a narrative by means of digression and description 
the welcome novelty. Thus the poet is permitted the use of sermons 
and moralising passages, and to spend himself as much on a fight 
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between a man and a monster as on the death struggle of two nations, 
Entertainment was of more interest to our ancestors than the 
proportions of a tale. Almost as important is it to recognise that the 
audience and the actors of Beowulf were older and younger members 
of the same family with a common inheritance of culture, conventions, 
and traditions, both alike removed by many generations of a highly 
developed civilisation from any claim to the label primitive. 

Of the sections into which Professor Lawrence has divided his 
work one might select two as especially significant—that on Peoples 
and Social Organisation, with its insistence on the value of documents, 
from Tacitus to Icelandic sagas, for the light they throw on Beowulf, 
and the important chapter on Scyld and Breca. In the latter he 
emphasises the dramatic quality of the Breca episode and the real 
intention of the swimming adventure, being one of the few who 
refuse to be led astray by the malicious perversions of Unferth in 
this matter. 

The spectre of the mythological origin of Beowulf has been laid 
for a generation and the multiple authorship theory will not walk 
much longer, but another disturber of scholarly peace, the relation 
between Beowulf and the Grettis saga, is still active. Professor 
Lawrence is one of the later critics who hold that Beowulf and the 
Grettis saga owe their resemblances to descent from a common 
origin rather than to direct influence from one to the other. In 
this connection he quotes a new Scandinavian parallel to the fight of 
Beowulf with Grendel’s dam, an episode from the Saga of Samson 
the Fair. ‘This should not be new to us: Professor Child noted the 
resemblance in his introduction to the ballad of Lady Isobel and 
the Elf-Knight ; he thought the Saga was borrowing from Beowulf, 
but an investigation of the details of the episode does not bear this 
out; it is more likely that Samson gives us a third version of the 
story independent of both Beowulf and the Grettis saga. A point 
of great interest here is the treatment of the treasure in the cave. 
In all three versions there are elements of mystery about that treasure 
and about the hero’s reaction to it. There is no straightforward 
plundering of the hoard ; the emphasis is laid on the fact that he 
takes away things which in themselves are of little value but which 
link this adventure with the earlier episodes in the tale. None of 
the versions explains why he acts thus. This striking and unusual 
neglect of his worldly interests is probably derived from some 
motive in the parent story. The Ormspattr, which borrows from 
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the Grettis saga, points this rather neatly. Here the author, lacking 
the clue to the hero’s behaviour, permits him to take from the cave 
a store of gold and silver. 

Students of Anglo-Saxon owe many debts to Professor Lawrence, 
among which the disinterment of the Samsons saga ranks high. 

There are a few points of interpretation where one may join 
issue with Professor Lawrence. On that most difficult of all fields, 
the Finn episode, his leadership is, for the most part, sound ; yet 
it is doubtful whether Hengest, in the situation in which Professor 
Lawrence places him, had no course except to swear allegiance to 
Finn, The retainers of Hrolf Kraki, of Cynewulf and of Byrhtnoth 
knew another way. (The cowards who fled from the battle of 
Maldon do not affect the argument here ; they and their action are 
condemned without reservation.) There must have been some 
special circumstance, of which the key has so far escaped us, permit- 
ting Hengest to enter Finn’s service without being disgraced thereby. 
Again, the sword with which Wiglaf wounds the dragon was taken 
from Eanmund’s body by Weohstan, so it can hardly have been 
the blade which gave Eanmund his death-blow. The epithets 
eald, eotenisc used of this sword are common, almost conventional, 
and are hardly sufficient to support the theory that the dragon was 
supernatural, like Grendel and his mother in that he was invulner- 
able to ordinary weapons. In the triple clash between Beowulf, 
Negling, and the fire-drake, the sword failed—not because it 
encountered a super-dragon, but because it was wielded by a super- 
man. Later Beowulf wounded the beast to some purpose with his 
second weapon, the wellseax. The dragon is true to type, properly 
equipped with fire, poison and cruel fangs ; he is deadly, but not 
aweful; he does not inspire the horror that companions the 
Grendel pair. 

A few misprints have escaped proof-reading. Hrothulf is called 
“uncle” to Hrethric and Hrothmund (p. 332), “ Hrothgar ” should 
be read instead of “‘ Hygelac ” (p. 334), and Grettir does not use the 
rope for his descent into the cave (p. 181). 

ELsIE BLACKMAN. 
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Geoffrey Chaucers Kleinere Dichtungen. Edited by Jouy 
Kocu. Englische Textbibliothek herausgegeben von Dr, J, 
Hoops. Bd. 18. Carl Winter, Heidelberg. 10928. Pp. 
viii+260. 8 Mk. 


In this very valuable edition of Chaucer’s minor poems, which has 
been long delayed through adverse circumstances, Prof. Koch 
includes all Chaucer’s genuine poems except the Canterbury Tales 
and Troilus. He excludes the Romance of the Rose, the Proverbs, 
the Ballade of Complaint, and Womanly Noblesse ; but includes the 
Compleynt Damours and Against Women Unconstant. For the first 
time the poems are arranged in chronological order, and in his 
Introduction Prof. Koch gives in short the results of his already 
printed extensive work on the Chaucerian chronology. Of the two 
prologues to the Legend, he holds Skeat’s A-text to be the older, 
referring especially to 11.4967 of the B-text, 
And whan this book is made, yive it the quene, 
On my byhalfe, at Eltham, or at Sheene, 

as an obvious interpolation. The Hous of Fame he places after 
Troilus,and suggests its connection with John of Gaunt’s negotiations 
for the marriage of his daughter Philippa towards the end of 1384. 
But if we accept Prof. Root’s dating of Troilus as later than the spring 
of 1385 (see his edition of that poem), there is no room for the Hous 
of Fame, which must have been written before Chaucer was allowed 
to have a deputy at the Customs in February 1385. 

The Palamon and Arcite of the Legend Prof. Koch takes to bea 
stanzaic poem based on the Teseide, of which fragments remain in 
the Parlement, Anelida, and Troilus. He dates Seint Cecile, both 
invocation and tale, as soon as possible after the first Italian journey. 
The tales of Constance and Griselda and the Monk’s Tale, since 
they were not alluded to in the Legend, were probably not yet written. 
The Compleynte to Pitee, which he connects closely with the Com- 
pleynte to his Lady and the Compleynte Damours, he places after 
1372, and considers that Chaucer’s favourite Tyoi/us stanza may well 
be a free imitation of the Italian ottava rima. When he goes on to 
say that Chaucer’s position as a married man and a Customs official 
forbids our placing the Compleynte much later, he probably does not 
allow enough for the conventions of chivalrous love. Anelida he 
places directly before the Legend, the final strophe pointing to 
Chaucer’s intention to use up the rest of his strophic Palamon in 
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this poem, left unfinished in favour of the more complete rendering 
of the same subject in the Tales. 

Each poem is introduced by a documented statement on its 
sources and metre, and a classification of the MSS. in which it 
occurs. The text is to a certain extent normalised, e.g. final -e 
is added or removed where etymological reasons justify it. Dia- 
critics are employed for slurrings, -e in hiatus (€), mute -e(e), and 
the omission of an initial unaccented syllable. Several of these 
seem to have been omitted or misplaced by the printer, e.g. B.D. 
144, 213, 340; Pitee 47, 83, 88; H.F. 3, 26, 75. Italics are used 
for emendations, and square brackets for words or letters rejected 
from the MS., a method at first confusing to the English reader. 

A full apparatus of variants stands at the foot of each page. 
Prof. Koch does not here discuss his own emendations, but refers 
us, for reasons of space, to an article to appear in Anglia. 'This 
seems to entail our waiting for Anglia before considering them, and 


henceforward keeping Anglia as a second volume of this edition. 


The same considerations of space presumably account for the 
explanatory notes being embedded among the variants, and for the 
printing of the text with nothing but a paragraph mark to divide the 
stanzas. The notes are severely concise, sometimes too much so, 
as for example that to H.F. 440, “ how Sybile And Eneas, beside 
an yle, To helle wente,” where we are only told that the island was 
Crete; or that to “ Marcia” (H.F. 1229), which gives only the 
reference to Ovid. For the “ eyryssh bestes ” of H.F. 932, Prof. 
Koch refers to Alanus de Insulis, Anteclaudianus, ed. Wright, 
pp. 338, 340. This would be more easily found by the student if 
the name of the containing volume, Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, 
were given. These creatures are explained by both Skeat and 
Prof. Koch as the signs of the zodiac; but belonging as they do 
to the air, they are to be identified with the “‘ vagantes aerios cives ” 


_ of Alanus, the “ aeria animalia” of Apuleius (De Deo Socratis) 


and St, Augustine (City of God, viii. 14), or demons of the air, fallen 

spirits (cp. Geoffrey of Monmouth, Hist. Reg. Britt., vi. 18). I 

once heard this explained by Prof. W. P. Ker at a meeting of the 

Philological Society, but I.do not know that it has ever been printed, 
A few notes on the text and glossary are added : 


A.B.C, 118-20. pene needeth us no wepene us for to saue, 
ut donly per we dide[n]} not as us ouhte : 
Doo penitence, and merci axe and haue. 


22 
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The Globe substitutes a comma and dash for the colon, Skeat has 
commas after “ not” and “ ouhte.” But I think a better punctua- 
tion is to put the commas after “ oonly ” and “‘ ouhte,” the meaning 
being, “ we need no means of salvation, except to do penance and 
pray for mercy where we have sinned,” cf. the French, 


D’armes ne me faut point ferrer 
Fors sans plus de li requerre. 


B.D. 248. And here onward, ryght now, as blyue, . . . I wil yiue him, 


Skeat and the Globe write “‘ on warde,” into his possession. Prof. 
Koch does not gloss “ onward,” and it is difficult to see its force in 
the line. 


B.D. 699-700. How that ther lyeth in rekenyng 
In[ne] my sorwe for no-thyng. 


Dr. Koch follows Skeat’s translation, “ There lies in reckoning 
(i.e. is debited to me in the account), as regards sorrow, for no 
amount at all,” i.e. he has received payment in full from Sorrow. 
But this rendering seems to lose account of the “ for.”” The phrase 
“ for nothing ” generally requires a preceding negative, cp. L.G.W. 
1853, “‘ I wol not have no foryift for nothinge.” I would therefore 
suggest emending the first “in ” to “ no,” the meaning being that 
the knight’s sorrow is infinite. 

Pitee 92. “‘Haue mercy~on me, yee veriuouse quene.” The 
emendation comes from the Shirley group of MSS.., all the others 
reading “ herenus”” or “ heremus.” Here one would like to have 
some reason why the text became so strangely corrupted. Dr. Koch 
referes to 1. 58, where Pity is addressed as “‘ coroune of vertues,” 
but this may just as well have been a scribe’s authority for emending 
an obscure word. But here perhaps we must wait for Anglia. 

Mars 145. “ Venus valaunse[s].” Prof. Koch explains this as 
“ valiance,” strength, hence the house of Venus, or Taurus. As 
shown in Skeat’s note, Mercury must have been in Aries or Taurus. 
We may note also W. H. Browne’s explanation in Mod. Lang. Notes, 
xxiii. 54. By means of a different punctuation he makes the word 
apply to Pisces, Venus’ exaltation or place of power. 

H.F. 1343. It seems preferable to defer the interrogation, as 
in the Skeat and Globe editions, to 1. 1349. 

H.F. 1782. “ Men rather yow to hangen oughte.”” Prof. Koch’s 
removal of the hyphen frees us from having to assume a verb 
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“to-hangen,” cp. Troilus, v. 545, “ Wel oughtestow to falle, and I 
to dye.” 

LGW. 2723. “‘ This tale is sayd for this conclusion.” Skeat 
glossed “* conclusion ”’ as “‘ moral,” and considered that the poem 
broke off here. Prof. Koch will not allow this meaning, and trans- 
lates, “ with this I end the story.” But in Troilus, i. 480-1 we read 
that Troilus did valiant deeds, not for hatred of the Greeks, 


But only, lo, for this conclusioun, 
To liken her the bet for his renoun, 


cp. ii. 259, “ Hir tale is al for som conclusioun.” Here the sense 
is “ end, purpose,” and agrees with Skeat’s translation of the line 
in question, “ This tale is told for the following reason.” 

Ballenus, H.F. 1273. Skeat’s note on “ Hermes’ Ballenus ” 
might be referred to. 

diffynen : in H.F. 343 this means “ come to an end.” 

ferde: this is only used by Chaucer when preceded by “ for,” 
B.D. 1214, H.F. 950, etc., and may perhaps be taken as a past part., 
“because of being frightened”; similarly “ for-goo,” H.F. 115 ; 
“ for-wood,” 1747; “ for-wery,” P.F. 93. 

priuy: this is not glossed as an adverb, though apparently 
Prof. Koch takes it as such in H.F. 285. 

reste: in H.F. 2017, “ The fruit of al thyn hertes reste,” this 
looks like an aphetic form of “ arrest,” resolve. 

spede (noun), profit, as in P.F. 507, is not glossed. 

wher-so, whichever, as in B.D. 10 and L.G.W. 439, is not glossed. 


Mase Day. 


A Stanzaic Life of Christ. Compiled from Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon and the Legenda Aurea. Edited from MS. Harley 
3909 by Frances A. Foster, Associate Professor of English 
in Wells College. Published for the Early English Text Society 
by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1926. 
Pp. xliiit+-456. 355. net. 


THE main interest of this enormous poem of 10,840 lines lies for us 
not so much in its own intrinsic merits, which are not remarkable, 
a8 in its relationship to the Miracle plays of the Chester cycle. This 
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is duly emphasised by Miss Foster in her introduction to the present 
edition. By a careful comparison of the two texts, she makes the 
nature of the relationship clear, and establishes beyond a doubt 
that the author of at least a considerable number of the plays derived 
his material not, as Pollard suggested, from the work of “a local 
playwright,” but from the Stanzaic Life. By her citation of parallel 
passages from the plays and from the Stanzaic Life, Miss Foster 
effectually disproves the theory that both the author (or authors) of 
the plays and the poet of the Life might have drawn independently 
upon the same source—the Legenda Aurea. The resemblances 
are too close, and the plays and the Stanzaic Life abound in parallels 
which are not shared by the Legenda Aurea. 

The independence both of the Chester playwright in adapting 
material borrowed from the Stanzaic Life, and of the author of the 
Stanzaic Life in adapting material from the Legenda Aurea, is ably 
shown by the quotation of parallel passages ; and the relationship 
of these texts to Higden’s Polychronicon is made clear. Miss 
Foster’s introduction, brief as it is, is admirable on these points ; 
and the notes to her edition of the text form an excellent supplement 
on the same lines. It is to be regretted that she was not content 
to confine herself entirely to these literary and historical questions, 
and to leave any discussion of the linguistic peculiarities of the poem 
to an editor who would be ready to devote a reasonable amount of 
space to the question. ‘The tendency in some of the recent publica- 
tions of the Early English Text Society to sum up the dialectal features 
of a text in a few scrappy paragraphs is not one to be encouraged. 
In the present instance, the account given of the vowel developments 
is so condensed as to be misleading. No distinction between long 
and short vowels is made, or between tense and slack sounds. West 
Saxon forms are given as the origin of the northerly West Midland 
forms of the text. The consonant developments are ignored 
altogether ; verbal and pronominal forms are dealt with very 
sketchily, while nouns and adjectives receive no mention at all. 
This is in marked contrast to the scholarly nature of the purely 
literary portions of the introduction. 


HELEN T. McMILLAN BUCKHURST. 
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Boethius: de Consolatione Philosophiz. Translated by JoHN 
Watton, Canon of Oseney. Edited by Mark Science, M.A., 
Ph.D. London: published for the Early English Text 
Society by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1927. 
Pp. Ixvii-+379. 308. 


THE main object of Dr. Science’s edition has been to produce a 
reliable and critical text; and in this task, no easy one, as the 
formidable list of MSS. alone shows, he has been most successful. 
In accordance with this aim is the detailed analysis given in the 
Introduction of the relationship of the extant MSS. The most 
interesting fact which emerges from this analysis is the importance 
of the early printed edition ; this is clearly shown, on examination, 
to be considerably nearer to the original in many points than some 
of the MSS. But while it undoubtedly preserves the original, or 
something very near the original, reading in many passages, in 
others quite drastic alterations of the text have been made by the 
printer, Thomas Richard, who, as Dr. Science points out, has really 
edited the text, modernising or otherwise changing archaic words 
and phrases, and inserting explanatory passages in prose. Richard 
had obviously perceived Walton’s indebtedness to Chaucer’s Boece, 
and Dr. Science compiles an instructive table of a number of 
passages where he has altered the MS. readings in order to bring 
them into line with Chaucer’s version. 

The discussion of the date and authorship of the poem serves to 
show how scanty the evidence really is as to Walton’s identity ; 
the facts, as far as they are conclusive at all, seem to indicate that he 
was a canon of Oseney ; but even this assumption rests largely on 
conjecture, since the records of the Abbey are lost; the most 
definite piece of evidence is that of the Papal Letters quoted on 
p. xlvii. The possible connection of Walton and Trevisa is 
interesting, though here again the evidence is not conclusive. It 
may be noted, in passing, that the authorship of some of the transla- 
tions assigned (p. xlvi) to Trevisa is open to question, as Mr. A. J. 
Perry has shown in his edition of the Dialogus inter Militem et 
Clericum (E.E.T.S. 1925). 


HELEN T. McMILLAN BUCKHURST. 


| 
| 
| 
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An Elizabethan Journal. Being a Record of Those Things 
Most Talked of During the Years 1591-1594. By G. B. 
Harrison. Constable. 1928. Pp. xxiv-+431. 315. 6d. net, 


Mr. Harrison has received so much praise both for the originality 
of his idea and the excellent way in which it has been carried out that 
there is little left to add to the commendations which have greeted 
his Elizabethan Journal. In so far as it is possible to make a daybook 
of the years 1591-1594, Mr. Harrison has done it, thoroughly and 
well. His sources are the right sources, and the elements have been 
mingled as a rule with a due sense of proportion. Of the book’s 
substantial accuracy and its trustworthy rendering of its documents 
there can be no doubt. It is a safe book to put into the hands of 
innocence, whether of the sucking scholar or the general reader, 
Its slips, such as they are, in all probability are mere misprints, 
e.g. Clerk of the Musket for Market (p. 177), dogs for hogs (p. 168). 

It is possible, however, to pick some slight quarrel with 
Mr. Harrison’s sub-title. ‘That he has given us a good daybook I 
feel sure; but I am by no means convinced that the things he 
records were “ those things most talked of.” Had the Elizabethans 
been as good historians as Mr. Harrison, no doubt these are the things 
they ought to have talked about. But unless an item can be picked 
up here, there and elsewhere, what evidence have we that it was 
“ gossip”? An entry in the Stationers’ Register may be of historic 
importance, but it is not therefore gossip. It is the echoes that give 
us the clue. We need, for example, some comment from 
Mr. Harrison to indicate the relative gossip-values of the murder 
of Christopher Marlowe and the murder of John Bruen. And in 
one small particular I incline to question Mr. Harrison’s proportions. 
A complete record—as far as it can be procured—of the movements 
of the Court is surely at least as important as a record of the plays of 
the week. Nor am I persuaded that either by Elizabethan or by 
modern reckoning should some fifteen pages be devoted to the siege 
of Rouen and only about twenty-four to Elizabeth of England. It 
is the way of instruction rather than the way of gossip. 

Mr. Harrison’s synthetic Elizabethan style is easy enough, and 
accurate, though I complain of his persistent use of “ Mr.” which 
undoubtedly leads to the “ Mister” Shakespeare that offended the 
ear in Clemence Dane’s Will Shakespeare. But a synthetic style 
has its drawbacks. ‘There are some 350 pages of it, and it becomes 
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monotonous because it lacks personality. Mr. Harrison’s own 
manner has a directness, an economy and a drive that make good 
reading ; his Elizabethan manner starts one craving for the flavour 
of individuality that makes even the dullest of the genuine Eliza- 
bethan diaries effective. All diaries are more or less dull, if genuine 
and at the same time conscientious ; and they are aggravating to 
posterity the sleuth because they are generally silent upon all points 
of importance. Their gaps bring tears to the eyes of research. 
They have no sense of form, proportion, perspective, omniscience, 
direction or history—all of which advantages belong to the synthetic 
Journal. And yet, by the irrepressible self-assertiveness of the 
human beings who penned them, the funereal Machyn and Dr. John 
Dee keep my interest at a higher pitch than Mr. Harrison. For 
Mr. Harrison, writing as the Ideal Diarist, must perforce note all 
the things that matter. In consequence, not for him the superb 
irrelevance of such an entry as Dr. Dee’s for June 27, 1591: 
“ Arthur (i.e. Dee’s young son) wownded on his hed by his own 
wanton throwing of a brickbat upright, and not well avoyding the 
fall of it agayn . . . the half brick weighed 2} Ib.” Historically 
the entry is hardly informative ; but after three hundred years I 
believe Dr. Dee tells us something more important for an understand- 
ing of the Elizabethan background against which Shakespeare 
lived, moved and had his being than do those interminable extracts 
from the Journal of the Siege of Rouen. The proud father, weighing 
that half brick, is, humanly speaking, more help to our compre- 
hension of this other age—and probably started more contemporary 
gossip—than the publication of Digges’ Tectonicon, which is the 
Journal’s entry for June 23 in the same year. 

I would gladly have dispensed with several pages of that weari- 
some siege of Rouen in exchange for more of the sort of thing that 
Mr. Harrison has all too modestly tucked away into his appendices. 
That he is right to weary us with the siege of Rouen I have no doubt ; 
there was a war on, and it was a dreary business, and we know it 
now, if we did not realise it before. He has recreated the contem- 
porary impression. Had it been done more briefly, however, there 
would have been room for more of Mr. Harrison’s own comments 
and views upon the valuable material he has accumulated. 
Mr. Harrison starts his gossip, but does not help us to listen for its 
reverberations. For example, on p. 315, the entry dealing with 
the restraint of suitors at Court is interesting, but it loses at least 
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half of its value for reader and student alike by its lack of annotation, 
If we had been told the original order was issued on October 8, 
1589, that it was repeated on June 27, 1591, that this proclamation 
was therefore at least the third decree of its kind, and that the Council 
itself continually disregarded its own order limiting its own activities, 
we should realise just how little the English character has changed 
since Shakespeare’s day, when it is a question of getting an innova- 
tion accepted. Further, it would not seem to be rating the intelli- 
gence of the average student of literature too low to say that he needs 
some comment from the editor upon the administration of justice, 
and the actual work of the Queen and Council in this connection, 

Mr. Harrison has a nice taste in quotation and has happily 
prefixed to his Journal the pertinent question and answer concerning 
the very dry bones which Ezekiel saw in the valley. But once 
again he is too modest. Whenever, as in his appendices, he brings 
his own fresh apprehension to bear upon the material the bones 
come together, the sinews and flesh come upon them, the breath 
comes into them, and they live: all of which is as much as to say, 
Let us have the next volume as soon as possible, and in it let us have 
a little less Fournal and a little more Harrison. 


M. Sr. CuLare Byrne. 


Shakspere Forgeries in the Revels Accounts. Samuel A. 
TANNENBAUM. New York: Columbia University Press 
(London: Humphrey Milford). 1928. Fol. (14X10 in). 
Pp. xiv-+-109, with 22 facsimiles. {3 15s. 


In an elaborate study, sumptuously produced by the press of 
Columbia University, Dr. Tannenbaum reopens the controversy 
respecting the Revels books of 1604-5 and 1611-12 and certain 
allied documents.! Here for the first time the reader is offered a 
handsome series of facsimiles that enable him to form some opinion 
at any rate on the various points at issue. I say advisedly “ some 
opinion,” for I must once more protest against the author’s com- 
plaisant assumptions in this respect. He absolves himself from an 

? Some of the points in this review I owe to Sir Edmund Chambers and 


Mr. A. E. Stamp, of the Record Office. For their presentation I am of course 
solely responsible. 
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examination of the originals on the plea that “ the study of photo- 
graphic enlargements of a questioned document not only is equal, 
but is even superior, to the study of the original” (p. 73). It is 
perfectly true that photographs are of great value in the study of 
documents, and may reveal peculiarities that are less readily observ- 
able to the eye, or not observable at all, in the original; but they 
must always remain an adjunct of investigation, and it is a profound 
mistake to suppose that they can ever supply the place of the originals 
themselves. As one who has for many years made constant use of 
photographic reproductions of every sort of document, I can speak 
from experience of their enormous general utility and no less of the 
pitfalls they sometimes contain for the unwary. In the present 
case a reader who examines the originals may possibly conclude that 
Dr. Tannenbaum’s use of photographs has led to some misconcep- 
tion as to the character of the documents, and I shall have to draw 
attention to one instance in which reliance on a particularly careful 
and elaborate use of photography has brought him to grief over a 
point of crucial importance. 

Dr. Tannenbaum begins with a chapter “ Introductory and 
Historical ” which contains a review of the controversy up to date. 
It is eminently judicious, balanced, and fair. The rest of the book 
is naked and avowed advocacy. Dr. Tannenbaum, having come to 
certain conclusions, has, I suppose, a perfect right to drive home his 
case with every argument he can lay his hand on, and similarly 
to make the most of every weakness or discrepancy in the arguments 
of those who take a different view; but it may well be doubted 
whether, among scholars, he is likely to advance either his case or 
his reputation by adopting the attitude and methods of a counsel for 
the prosecution, or by the impression he gives of being more anxious 
to secure a forensic victory than to arrive at the facts of the case.! 

_ His methods of argument are perhaps all the more dangerous 
in that his own work is often unreliable. His transcripts are not 
always correct : in play list A, ‘‘ Henry the fifth” should be “ Henry 
the fift”, and his Latin contains various errors (e.g. r° for the 
ordinary rum symbol). But what is much worse, he misunderstands 
what the scribe has done. Thus in play list B (I. 17) he prints 
‘S[T'roue ” and notes “‘ ‘ St ’ was clumsily altered to‘ Sh.’” ‘This 


* His treatment of witnesses is sometimes unfortunate, as in a curiously foolish 
attack on Sir George Warner’s eyesight (p. 33). Even in counsel for the prosecu- 
tion such methods are liable, shall we say, to misconstruction. 
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is an error. The scribe accidentally omitted the /, interlined jt 
above, and joined it to the S with his customary curl, as seen in the 
next line. It is true that the head of the h has been touched 
up, but at no time was there a ¢. Again, in the margin opposite 
ll. 13-14 he supposes that in the word “ prize” the ze has been 
written over ce. (He is not the first to make this mistake.) As a 
matter of fact the original letters were es. Further, Dr. Tannenbaum 
is ignorant of the scribal habits of the time. He twice quotes 
“24'7” as a proof of forgery (pp. 19, 37); it is a common 
seventeenth-century form, and perfectly correct. His knowledge 
of the drama allows him to confuse the playwright Robert 
Greene with the actor Thomas. Lastly, he is grossly careless 
in his references; those to his own facsimiles are repeatedly 
wrong. For instance, on p.9 he refers to “ facsimile 3 ’’ for a reading 
.* appears in 4a; on p. 39 a reference is again given to “ facsimile 
” for a passage (“ In 8 A 13 ”, i.e. book A, page 8, line 13) which is 
a reproduced at all. On p. 41 we read that “ The signature of 
* G. Buc.’ in 7 B (facsimile 8) is a poor imitation ”, and on turning 
to facsimile 8 we find the underline “ Genuine Signatures”! The 
signatures reproduced in facsimile 7 are said to be found on “ page 
7A”, whereas in fact they occur on p.8. Most misleading of all is 
the passage on p. 38, where it is argued that the writing was inked 
in over a faint outline previously drawn by the forger: “in 7 B 32 
(facsimile 8) the outline for ““w*” was mistaken for “w*” 
(where the text clearly requires which)”. The passage is not repro- 
duced in facsimile 8, or anywhere else in the volume, and the reader 
is thus deprived of any means of checking the statement. On 
reference to the original we find that the scribe accidentally wrote 
“w ” for “ which ” (not an uncommon slip) and then altered the 
t to c currente calamo.’ ‘There is no trace of any outline whatever. 
Thus a critical reader is likely to find the study of Dr. Tannen- 
baum’s work a somewhat irritating and even bewildering task, and 
it may occur to him to wonder whether so inaccurate an observer 
and so careless a writer is quite as well qualified for his task as he 
evidently considers himself to be. At the same time, if there are 
weak points in Dr. Tannenbaum’s equipment, it may be frankly and 
even gratefully admitted that he has amply shown, though perhaps 
at unnecessary length and with much repetition, that there are serious 


1 More precisely he wrote the w and the t, then stopped, altered the ¢ to c,and 
added the A. 
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gaps in the arguments of his predecessors, that Sir James Dobbie’s 
official report has been made to bear a greater weight of implication 
than it can carry, and that the case as hitherto presented hardly 
warrants so confident a verdict in favour of authenticity as students 
have been inclined to assume. 

One of the difficulties in the defence of these documents is that 
the attackers have taken such different views of the extent of the 
alleged forgeries. Commonly it has been the two play lists that have 
been specific objects of suspicion, and since the leaves on which these 
are written form integral portions of the books, it was necessary to 
assume that certain pages had originally been left blank for the 
convenience of the forger. Dr. Tannenbaum is far more drastic, 
declaring that the two books (sixteen written pages) are forgeries 
throughout, with the possible exception of some nine lines of writing 
scattered through them. This is no doubt a sound line to take, since 
it not only relieves him of the difficulty just mentioned, but also takes 
account of the identity of the main hand and ink running through 
each book. But it has, at the same time, difficulties of its own. 
For one thing it postulates the perpetration of a lengthy and laborious 
forgery for no obvious purpose, one exposing the forger to excessive 
and unnecessary risks, and, in view of the host of diplomatic minutiz 
involved, asking us to assume on his part a knowledge and skill which 
it is very difficult to credit. Moreover, the presence and position of 
the supposedly genuine passages, on leaves ex hypothesi otherwise 
blank, are hard to explain. 

And there is a more serious obstacle which is likely to escape the 
attention of the reader, for Dr. Tannenbaum has avoided saying 
anything about the watermarks in these books. He assumes that 
there was plenty of old paper, paper of the period, blank or nearly 
80, lying about in the Audit Office ready for Cunningham to purloin. 
We may allow him his assumption if by paper of the period we 
mean paper say of the century in question. But Mr. D. T. B. 
Wood showed (R.E.S., i. 167-169) that the correspondence is much 
closer than this. Each of the two books is composed throughout 
of one make of paper, bearing an identical watermark, and it is 
practically certain that the paper of the 1611-12 book was manu- 
factured between 1600 and 1612. That of 1604-5 book cannot 
be dated with the same precision, but the paper of the 1636-7 
documents again shows a close correspondence. Now, the study 
of watermarks is a fairly recent development of bibliography, and 
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it is safe to say that Collier and Cunningham were as ignorant of its 
details as Dr. Tannenbaum is silent as to its import. Of course, if 
we imagine Cunningham to have found and used certain sheets of 
the genuine books for the two years in question, the exact propriety 
of the paper of those sheets is accounted for. But there was no 
need that the other sheets should be of the same make: a genuine 
book might easily contain paper of different makes. It is hardly 
conceivable that Cunningham should have been able to collect, or 
should have had any motive for collecting, supplementary sheets 
of precisely the same makes as those already found. We should be 
bound to suppose that he found entire gatherings, blank but for a few 
scattered entries. But this raises in yet acuter form the questions : 
What were those entries doing there ? and Why should seventeenth- 
century officials so curiously consult the convenience of nineteenth- 
century forgers ? 

Indeed, the hypothesis of forgery, however it is presented, 
involves considerable difficulties, and the assumptions we are asked 
to make by its latest advocate are of a rather large order. They 
appear to be as follows : 

(1) Malone, from some now unknown source, obtained informa- 
tion respecting certain performances of 1604 and 1611. 

(2) Cunningham or Collier found some sheets of the genuine 
Revels books for precisely these two years (see the admittedly 
genuine entries detailed on pp. 14-15). 

(3) Knowing Malone’s dates (or their genuine source) they forged 
additional entries in these sheets and added other forged sheets 
embodying the information. (The difficulty of this assumption I 
have just pointed out.) 

(4) At some unknown date, presumably when suspicion was 
aroused in 1868, Collier introduced among Malone’s papers in the 
Bodleian a confirmatory “ scrap,” forged in imitation of the hand of 
Sir William Musgrave (Malone’s correspondent at the Audit Office), 
but took no steps to ensure its discovery, and it was first brought to 
light by Halliwell-Phillipps in 1880. 

(5) When preparing this corroboration Collier left a piece of 
paper similar to that of the “scrap” among certain papers of 
Musgrave’s, thereby (whether intentionally or not) supplying false 
evidence that Musgrave was in the habit of using this kind of paper; 
and so misleading Mr. Wood. 

How these assumptions strike the reader will no doubt depend 
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upon his mental constitution, but at least they point to what may 
fairly be called an elaborate conspiracy, based on a remarkable coin- 
cidence, and while they do not themselves prove forgery to be out 
of the question, they must seriously affect our opinion of the forger, 
and of the case for the prosecution as Dr. Tannenbaum has presented 
it. Nor can we leave out of view the question of motive. We may 
take it that whoever committed the forgery did so for the sake of 
the literary information contained: in the case of Cunningham 
or Collier this goes without saying. But assuming, as we must, 
that some of the information is copied from genuine originals, the 
amount of spurious information conveyed cannot be very large. 
Nor does it appear to be of great importance ; nor to bear upon any 
particular theory or controversy. This makes the forgery puzzling 
enough, but what is almost impossible to credit is that the forger 
should, for no conceivable reason, have multiplied his labour at 
least five-fold. For there was no need, in order to foist his spurious 
information upon the world, to forge whole Revels books; all he 
needed to do was to produce play lists as schedules to the Chamber 
Accounts, such documents for example as the lists of 1636~7 and 
1638-9. 

Much has been written by way of historical criticism of the dis- 
puted books. That the documents in question present difficulties 
from this point of view is generally admitted. Not only do they show 
the small evidences of carelessness and the minor inconsistencies 
whose absence might itself raise suspicion; they undoubtedly do 
offer some real puzzles to the historian. It has been plausibly 
argued that these are evidences of forgery : it has also been plausibly 
argued that they are errors that a forger would be unlikely to make, 
and that they therefore support the authenticity of the documents. 
The argument can be turned both ways. Dr. Tannenbaum is 
confident that they show just that combination of knowledge and 
ignorance, of cleverness and stupidity, that points to a forger—and 
moreover to one particular forger. But then one cannot avoid the 
suspicion that whatever combination of opposites the documents 
had presented, Dr. Tannenbaum, in his whole-hearted advocacy, 
would have discovered it to be the precise mixture that pointed in 
that direction. The reader who thinks the point worth considering 
must form his own opinion of the facts and draw his own conclusion. 
This is not easy, for there is no general agreement as to how far the 
documents are correct and how far inaccurate ; authorities competent 
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to form a judgement on the highly technical questions involved take 
different views on material points. Certainly Dr. ‘Tannenbaum’s 
analysis cannot be accepted, for he has misconceived elementary 
matters. Thus he finds a discrepancy between the surplus of 
£66 9s. 10d. recorded on p. 2 of book A, and that of £75 55. 2d, 
appearing on p. 9 (p. 29). But the former is the balance brought 
forward from the previous year, the latter that carried forward to the 
next ! 

I cannot avoid a few words concerning the “ Malone scrap,” 
which, it was hoped, had settled the controversy. Mr. Wood 
(R.E.S.,i. 72) sought to prove that this was in the hand of Sir William 
Musgrave. Personally, I am inclined to agree, but I am not familiar 
enough with the hands of that date for my opinion to be worth much, 
and there are good judges who are unconvinced. Dr. Tannenbaum 
would make it a forgery by Collier in imitation of Musgrave’s hand, 
and he stresses, as he is entitled to do, the curious and even suspicious 
points in the history of the document. I do not think that it would 
be impossible, or even very difficult, to construct a theory that would 
explain these points, but it would be hard to substantiate it, and, 
while entirely unconvinced by Dr. Tannenbaum’s criticism, I 
should prefer for the present not to rely on the evidence of this rather 
elusive witness. 

And after all the case must ultimately rest on a palzographical 
examination of the documents themselves. I am not now 
immediately concerned with the case itself, though I hope not to 
lose sight of it, but rather with Dr. Tannenbaum’s presentation of it. 
And it may be worth while observing, in the first place, that he has not 
confined his attack to the Revels documents, but seeks to fasten 
upon Collier two other forgeries in no way connected with them. 
Both of thesehave previously aroused suspicion, though they have not, 
I believe, been directly challenged, and it is interesting to observe 
Dr. Tannenbaum’s handling of the evidence. They are an inscrip- 
tion in a copy of Buc’s Aadgvis IloAvorépavos formerly at Bridgewater 
House, and a note in a copy of Locrine once in Heber’s collection. 
Both purport to be written by Buc; the former introduces his 
name, the latter has his initials appended. Dr. Tannenbaum writes: 
“ that the inscription is a forgery is beyond the shadow of a doubt” 
(p. 56); and of the note: “ I need hardly say it is a gross and pal- 
pable forgery ” (p. 77). Now, Collier, who gave what is evidently 
a hand-traced facsimile of the former in his Bridgewater Catalogue 
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(1837), remarked: “‘ A comparison with this specimen of the 
penmanship of the Master of the Revels leaves no doubt that the 
inscription on an existing copy of the play of Locrine, 4to 1595, 
assigning the authorship of it to Charles Tylney, is the handwriting of 
Sir George Buck.” But the curious thing is, as I pointed out some 
years ago in English Literary Autographs (Plate XXX), that there is 
not the least resemblance between the two writings, and no one will 
be surprised at Dr. Tannenbaum’s exclamation, “ A more impudent 
prevarication than this can hardly be imagined” (p. 77). True: 
but it is not evidence of forgery. Had Collier manufactured the 
two entries, or even one of them, they would unquestionably have 
supported one another. That they do not is a strong reason for 
supposing that they are genuine. Moreover, Dr. Tannenbaum 
apparently does not know (though I mentioned this also) that the 
handwriting in Aadvis is borne out by that of Buc’s dedication of 
his Richard III among the Cotton manuscripts. It is his calligraphic 
script and differs entirely from the rough scribble seen in the Locrine 
note and the censor’s marginalia in Barnavelt. ‘These are unmistak- 
ably the same hand, and it would be an exceedingly difficult one to 
imitate—one certainly beyond the capacity of Collier as a forger. 
There is no force in any of the arguments adduced by Dr. Tannen- 
baum to show that the two writings are forgeries, or that there are 
similarities between the inscription and the Revels accounts. With- 
out seeing the originals I would not assert that the notes are genuine, 
but so far as the writing goes I see no ground whatever for supposing 
that they are not. 

Passing now to the Revels books themselves, there are certain 
general observations to make regarding Dr. Tannenbaum’s argu- 
ments. One concerns spelling. Every one knows the kind of 
pseudo-antique that arouses critical mistrust, though the line between 
it and the merely eccentric is curiously hard to draw. According 
to Dr. Tannenbaum, “‘ it may safely be set down as a rule that a 
document in which simple words, e.g., like, called, played, and double, 
are spelled differently almost every time they occur, is a forgery. 


* Dr. Tannenbaum reproduces this facsimile from the Catalogue. Had he 
troubled to obtain a photograph of the original, now of course in the Huntington 
» he might have avoided certain obvious errors. For instance he insists, 
as an evidence of forgery, on the “‘uncrossed f’s in ‘Griffins’”, It happens 
that the f’s are crossed: it was Collier who, in tracing, omitted the stroke ! 
Dr. Tannenbaum includes what appears to be an excellent photograph of the 
Locrine note, for which students will be grateful, since no adequate reproduction, 
and indeed no reliable transcript, of this curiosity has hitherto been available. 
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The more nearly illiterate an Elizabethan was, the more unlikely 
he was to vary his spelling ” (p. 35). It would be hard to imagine 
a statement having less relation to fact. He also makes a great deal 
of small slips of the pen, subsequently corrected, and especially of 
the touching up of letters. These are, he tells us, “ infallible 
characteristics of forgery ” (p. 37), and again, ‘‘ pathognomonic of 
forgery” (p. 59). Sometimes indeed they are. But any one 

iliar with manuscripts knows that they may also be perfectly 
consistent with authenticity. With some writers touching up be- 
comes an almost pathological trick. A course of minute editing of 
Elizabethan manuscripts would teach Dr. Tannenbaum many things 
respecting the habits of scribes of which he appears to be ignorant, 
It is the same with the peculiarities of ink, the cracking of which he 
assumes to be evidence of forgery (p. 38). I can assure him that such 
flaking as appears in these documents is quite common with some of 
the inks of the time. 

Dr. Tannenbaum’s thesis is that the whole text was “ originally 
traced with a pen or with a fine-pointed stylus,” and this outline 
then “ painted over” to give the appearance of ordinary writing 
(p. 37). He is, of course, quite right when he says (p. 38) that 
“ There is no more convincing proof of forgery ” than the detection 
of such preliminary writing. But, in the first place, surely no forger 
adopting this method would write the outline in ink; he would 
use an easily erased pencil, such as that the traces of which betrayed 
Collier in the Perkins Folio. In the second place, there are no 
“outlines” in these books. The instances Dr. Tannenbaum 
adduces appear to fall into two classes, One class consists of certain 
letters which are clearly in a different ink and probably a different 
hand from the rest of the text. An instance from play list A is 
“A Tragide[ye] of The Spanish[e] Maz ” (pp. 38-9). We are told 


’ that the “ outliner ” wrote “ Tragidye ” and “‘ Spanishe ” ; while 


the “‘ painter,” instead of ye, formed only an e between and partly 
over the last two letters of the first word, and ‘“ decided to omit 
the final e” of the second, though “‘ he did not succeed in erasing 
the outlined ” letter. He particularly insists that the letters ye “ lie 
underneath ” the e. It is a little misleading to speak of these letters 
as “ outlines.” The ink is considerably paler than the rest, but the 
strokes are by no means thin or faint and stand out quite clearly ; it 
would be imposible to erase them without leaving marks, and no 
attempt whatever has been made to erase them. Moreover, although, 
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owing to the transparency of this paler ink, the darker ink of the other 
letters shows through, there is no reason to suppose that the former is 
not in fact superimposed. We may therefore confidently accept 
the obvious explanation that the pale letters are not “ outlines ” but 
merely the additions of a corrector. 

The second class of outline letters consists of those which have 
no real existence at all. They arise from misunderstanding of what 
the scribe has done, his retouchings, and so forth. Thus we read 
that “ on the front cover of Book B a thin, unshaded final e appears 
after the heavily shaded word “ Ending ” in such a manner as to 
leave no doubt that its survival was accidental ” (p. 36, cf. facs. 4 d). 
There is noe: it isa rather fanciful up-stroke to the ¢ of the following 
word, its connection with which is quite clear in the original though 
not in the reproduction. Again: “ On page 4 B (line 14) he [the 
‘ painter ’] wrote ‘ Johnd ’ instead of ‘ Johns,’ because he mistook 
the faint outline of an Old English s for a final d” (p. 37). The 
scribe certainly wrote ‘ Johnd’ and corrected it currente calamo to 
‘Johns’: there is no trace of an outline.) Yet again we are told that 
outlines are visible in “‘ the g in the word ‘ Kings’ (3 B 20), [and] 
the h of ‘ marche’ in the same line” (p. 37). In the case of the 
I can detect nothing whatever to suggest an outline ; it is a perfectly 
clean letter. The g, however, is most instructive. As the scribe 
wrote it the ink was failing in his pen and made but a faint mark 
that grew fainter yet in the tail. He then dipped his pen again and 
duplicated the tail, leaving the head as it stood. But it is clearly 
the faint head and tail that belong together, and represent the scribe’s 
original attempt ; the darker duplication is mere retouching. One 
more case, the most significant of the lot. As an instance of “‘ the 
survival of original outlines which had not been painted in ” we are 
referred to “ the terminal stroke of the d of ‘ Cauled’ (3 A 17)” 
(p. 38, facs. 3). The dis of the usual secretary final type, looped and 

ing with a heavy diagonal down-stroke from left to right. In 
making this stroke the ink failed, and the points of the pen, separated 
by the pressure, traced two thin parallel lines, closing together again 
as the pen was lifted. It is truly an outline of the stroke intended, 
but one made as part of the straightforward writing of the passage. 
The scribe, dissatisfied, redipped his pen and added a rough duplica- 


ua, The error presumably arose through a simple omission. Instead of writing 
Johns day” he started to write “ Johnday” but checked himself after making 
the d, which he then altered to s. 
23 
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tion of the stroke. That is the whole story of this damning letter, 
as any one content to use his eyes may satisfy himself even from 
Dr. Tannenbaum’s facsimile. And that a critic, posing as an expert 
in what he is pleased to call the science of “ bibliotics,”’ should fall 
into so elementary a trap must give even the most tolerant reader 
food for thought. 

Alterations and corrections, similar to those mistaken for out- 
lines in play list A, occur with much greater frequency in list B, and 
here Dr. Tannenbaum recognises their obvious character. Their 
presence needs to be accounted for, whether authenticity or forgery 
be the hypothesis we adopt. They are in a different ink and presum- 
ably in a different hand from the main writing of the list. They 
are also of various kinds, but the most frequent and most noticeable 
is the alteration of ‘“‘ Caled” to “‘ Called” by the insertion of an 
additional 7.1! Now the lists, being the work of a scribe, would be 
read through by the accounting officer before signature, and there 
would be nothing in the least unlikely in his making a number of 
casual and rather haphazard corrections in the erratic work of the 
scribe. The ink in which the corrections are made is apparently 
identical with that in which Buc appended hissignature. Thus if the 
list is genuine the alterations need cause no surprise. On the other 
hand, they are very difficult to account for on the hypothesis of 
forgery. What forger would spoil the appearance of his work and risk 
suspicion by introducing unnecessary alterations in a different ink? 
Dr. Tannenbaum clearly felt the force of the objection, for he remarks 
at one point that “‘ Just what object the forger could have had .. . 
is subject only to conjecture ” (p. 34). And he goes on to suggest 
that on completion the work was revised, corrected, and marked, 
with a view to the preparation of another and more careful copy 
(p. 35). That is to say, that after this long and elaborate forgery had 
been prepared with immense labour and on paper which must have 
been collected with almost incredible diligence and care, the forger 
decided to scrap it and begin over again for the sake of introducing 
a number of futile and perfectly uncalled-for alterations. Such a 


2 A curl has often been added, usually in connection with these /’s (passing 
and above the loops), but in one or two other places as well. The crossing 
of ll by a sort of contraction mark, is of course common, and this curl appears to 
be no more than an unusually elaborate example. Dr. ‘Tannenbaum describes it 
somewhat fantastically as a “ peculiar attention-calling semilunar curve” (p. 35). 
It may be not without significance that a very similar curl adorns the /l of 
” e” in this heading of Buc’s inscription in 4a¢vis. No doubt another 
evidence of forgery ! 
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theory is as nearly self-refuting as can be imagined, and that Dr. 
Tannenbaum should put it forward for serious consideration shows 
the desperate straits into which his hypothesis of forgery has led him. 

It is of course impossible, in the space at my disposal, to consider 
one by one the points of detail raised by Dr. Tannenbaum. Many 
of these seem to me so thin as to be almost beneath discussion, 
though there are others that may at first sight appear to have more 
substance. One and all however are, I believe, readily accounted for 
by natural accidents in the preparation of the documents: the 
sticky ink, which tended to run dry rather suddenly in the pen and 
to crack and flake afterwards ; the rough surface of the paper, which 
took the ink unevenly ; the scribe’s queer spelling ; his liability to 
slips of the pen, sometimes corrected currente calamo and sometimes 
left standing; his fidgety retouching; and lastly the sporadic 
corrections of a reviser. 

But there is one particular point which, though in itself a detail, 
is of such crucial significance as to merit full discussion. It concerns 
once more the “ ‘Tragidye of The Spanishe Maz ” on the fourth page 
of book A. “* This item ”’, writes Dr. Tannenbaum, ‘“‘ shows that 
the forger had originally written a name in the column reserved for 
the names of ‘ The poets’ and had subsequently erased this both 
by rubbing and chemically. (For an explanation of these pheno- 
mena, see later [but where?].) . . . a photograph by transmitted 
light shows the paper at this spot to be almost as translucent as 
tissue paper, as a result of the severe rubbing.” And he proceeds : 
“Such a thorough erasure, so evidently calculated to obliterate all 
traces of the matter written, in a document in which it would have 
been sufficient to cross out the objectionable name, especially as the 
names of the dramatists were of no consequence, is almost per se 
conclusive evidence of forgery ” (p. 22). With this opinion I see 
no need to quarrel, and were there such an erasure here I should be 
disposed to abandon the defence of the document.! But there is 
nothing of the sort ; the whole thing is a mare’s nest. Dr. Tannen- 
baum reproduces a most interesting photograph of this portion of the 
leaf taken by transmitted light. It does not, as a matter of fact, 
show any unusual general thinning of the paper at this spot. What 
it does show is a series of lighter lines or small patches which might 
indicate the careful erasure of individual pen-strokes. But reference 


ee, Strictly what the erasure would prove is that some one had attempted a forged 
insertion at this point, which, proving unsatisfactory, had to be erased. It would 
hot necessarily invalidate the whole document. 
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to the original shows that they do not. A minute examination proves 
the surface of the paper to be absolutely intact, and there is no sign 
of thinning whatever. The lighter marks that show in the facsimile 
are in two instances slight irregularities in the wire-marks, in the rest 


_ minute worm-holes, the light through which has slightly fogged the 


plate and produced the appearance of continuous lines or patches! 
This group of worm-holes occurs in similar configuration and corre- 
sponding position in all the other leaves of the book.! The photo- 
gtaphs in which Dr. Tannenbaum has such touching faith have 
here let him down badly. 

The two books of 1604-5 and 1611-12 are the crucial 
documents, and I do not propose to discuss at any length the lists 
of 1636-7 and 1638-9: perhaps it would be superfluous. In 
general it may be said that there is nothing necessarily suspicious in 
any of the graphic details adduced by Dr. Tannenbaum, and that 
his observations are characterised by his usual lack of perspicacity. 
Thus of the earlier list he writes : “‘ Such a patched and mended 0 
as we have in the word ‘ Oxford ’ (item 16) is practically inconceiv- 
able in the penmanship of a professional scribe ” (p. 59). He has 
failed to notice that the scribe originally omitted the word “‘ Oxford” 
and went on to write the th of the following “ the’, which he then 
converted as best he could into an O. Dr. Tannenbaum is also 
mistaken in supposing that the tail of the g in ‘‘ Kinge ”’ in the first 
line has been mended (it is a quite normal form) : andsoon. Of the 
second list (now only known from a lithograph by V. Brooks 
published in 1860), he writes: “‘ The forger’s uncertainty as to the 
forms of the letters and the mode of joining them betrays itself in 
the presence of unnecessary minims (e.g., between the ¢ and the p 
in ‘ Cocpit’ in the entries for November 8, 15, 22, etc.) (p. 61). 
There are no such minims: the appearance is due to the scribe’s 
habit of beginning the head of his p with a slight upstroke which 
may be seen more or less in each instance. There is nothing whatever 
suspicious about it. The reading “ ‘ Coopit ’ [sic] (November 8) ” 
is merely perverse: the word is “ Cocpit ” as elsewhere. Other 
evidences are on a similar level. 

The authenticity of the 1638-9 list is confirmed by another 
document apparently unknown to Dr. Tannenbaum. It will be 


1 Elsewhere Dr. Tannenbaum notes: “ In fact, the paper shows three or 


four tiny holes at this point ” , tho he failed to guess their true character. 
are well seen, as = ay By 7) a They are actually seven in 


number, one being a narrow slit a neh of fen tach i in length. 
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observed that six entries out of the twenty-four have been marked 
in the left margin. They refer to special performances, not at the 
Cockpit and involving the loss of a “‘ day””; these were paid for 
at a higher rate. One was at Somerset House, one at Hampton 
Court, and four at Richmond. Now, the Declared Chamber Account 
for the same year (Declared Accounts, A.O., 394/75) duly shows six 
plays out of twenty-four paid for at special rate, but (the exact locality 
being indifferent) assigns them all to Hampton Court. If the list is 
a forgery, the forger either knew the Declared Account or he did not. 
If not, how did he know there were six special performances that 
year? If he did, why did he not place them all at Hampton Court ? 

This seems to be as far as a reviewer can carry the investigation. 
I have given my reasons for regarding Dr. Tannenbaum’s arguments 
as wholly inconclusive and often mistaken and even absurd. That 
the two Revels books are throughout or almost throughout forgeries, 
I believe to be altogether out of the question. The suggestion is 
particularly extravagant in the case of the second with its elaborate 
auditorial marks and alterations—alterations which in some instances 
are carried through the corresponding Declared Account. Still 
more impossible seems to me the supposition that Collier was the 
culprit. Collier, though a prolific, was never a very subtle or 
elaborate forger ; he was at times a singularly naive one. Nor can 
he be considered very skilful. I have never made an exhaustive 
study of his methods or the scope of his activity, but I think I may 
claim at least some familiarity with his work. And I should say 
without the slightest hesitation that, whether we regard it from the 
diplomatic or the palzeographic point of view, Collier was altogether 
incapable of executing either such a deceptive piece of work or such 
an elaborate scheme of deception. Of course he may have been 
helped by Cunningham, and this introduces an unknown factor. 
But the idea that it is substantially Collier’s may be dismissed. 
There remains the question whether any portions of the books are 
forgeries. This I feel to be a more difficult question to answer 
with confidence, but I am impressed by and inclined to agree with 
Dr. Tannenbaum’s view of the homogeneity of the books, and I 
think that the play lists they contain, in spite of some superficially 
suspicious features, must stand or fall with the rest.! I therefore 
conclude the books to be genuine throughout. 


fe ‘It is significant that the reviser’s corrections in book B, though most 
equent in the “a occur sporadically on other pages as well. And in this 
connection Sir J. J. Dobbie’s report on book A is of course relevant. 
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But I do not claim that this conclusion is proved or certain, 
There remains at least a possible doubt. Also I do not imagine 
that Dr. Tannenbaum, or those who take him at his ow 
valuation, will attach any weight to what I—or perhaps others— 
may say on the subject. And he has sufficient following to get his 
work sumptuously produced by one of the leading American 
Universities. In view of these considerations I cannot help thinking 
that it would be a good thing if a few scholars whose opinion would 
command general respect were asked to consider the diplomatic, 
literary, and palzographical (or if you will bibliotic) aspects of the 
question and give students a report which they might feel comfortable 
in accepting. I am the last person to wish to stifle controversy with 
the voice of authority, but this particular controversy is becoming 
a nuisance and would be the better for a rest. 

W. W. Gree. 


Daniel Defoe’s Stellung zum englischen Kolonialwesen. 
Von HuBertT PoLterT. Miinster i-W. 1928. Pp. iv+ 211. 


Tuis admirable inaugural dissertation by a pupil of the late Prof. 
Wolfgang Keller of Munster, recalls the loss that English studies 
have recently sustained by the death of a scholar known and honoured 
in this country hardly less than in his own. 

Dr. Pollert’s dissertation takes its origin from a fusion of a very 
intimate and extensive knowledge of our early colonial history, 
with a similarly accurate knowledge of Defoe’s writings so far as they 
touch on this domain. They touch on it indeed very largely. 
Defoe had the political instincts of an English trader—he urged for 
years the founding of an English settlement in South America; 
he further made great use in his novels both of colonial conditions, 
especially those of the planter-states of Virginia and Maryland, 
and also of the seafaring experiences of smugglers, privateers 
and pirates. In Robinson Crusoe he sketched an ideal method of 
colonisation. Dr. Pollert has shown great wisdom in the form he 
has given to his work, which is practically a treatise on early colonial 
conditions with critical remarks on Defoe’s attitude to each aspect— 
the passages taken from Defoe serving to give great life and reality 
to the different pictures—and not a treatise on Defoe’s books as seen 
in the dry light of history. 
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We learn much from the dissertation about Defoe—his astonish- 
ing realisation of conditions of life which he had never seen, his 
patriotism, his ethical ideals and his limitations—but if we neglect 
this side of the work altogether, we still have a comprehensive and 
well-articulated survey of the history and methods and difficulties 
of English colonial settlers down to the middle of the eighteenth 


century. 
G. C. Moore SMITH. 


Smollett as Poet. By Howarp Swazey Buck, Assistant Professor 
of English in Yale University. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1927. 8} in. Pp. xiv-+ 93. 7s. net. 


In this little book, Professor Buck, continuing the researches of 
his Study in Smollett, chiefly “‘ Peregrine Pickle” (see R.E.S. ii, 
360-363), is fortunate in being able to add to his bibliographical and 
biographical discoveries. Many will probably learn with surprise 
that Smollett is to be counted with writers of verse, forgetting the 
several short pieces embedded in three of the novels, and ignorant 
probably of the fact that he has passed the test with anthologists 
like Locker-Lampson and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. But even 
Professor Buck, save for an occasional enthusiasm, is guarded in 
praise ; and few will follow him wholeheartedly. Smollett’s total 
output in verse was very small, if we ignore his impossible tragedy, 
The Regicide ; and within those narrow limits his hard and truculent 
nature seldom yielded to the spirit of poetry. Nor as a satirist, 
in Advice and Reproof, does he distinguish himself markedly in 
comparison with forgotten contemporaries. Even the Ode to 
Independence, a congenial subject, subsides after a good beginning ; 
and we are left with The Tears of Scotland, the Ode to Leven-Water, 
the Ode to Blue-Ey’d Ann, and the song, “ To fix her—’twere a task 
as vain,” in which we reach the borders of poetry. 

The Tears of Scotland was Smollett’s first publication, appearing 
in 1746 not long after the Battle of Culloden. Seccombe failed to 
note its inclusion in an anthology edited by Thomas Warton in 1753, 
and assigned the earliest surviving trace of the poem in print to a 
collection of 1767. Professor Buck has found a copy in separate 
pamphlet form, lacking the title-page, in the Harvard Library. 
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The text shows a number of variants from the standard version, 
He believes, however, that in this form it is later than a lost edition, 
advertised under the title, The Groans of Scotland, in the Gentleman’; 
Magazine for July 1746. The chronological position, in relation to 
Smollett’s quarrels, of the parody on Lyttleton’s elegy to his wife 
was discussed by Professor Buck in his previous study, and he 
therefore passes it over briefly, but a summarised re-statement 
would not have been out of place in the present volume. Before 
closing his monograph he ventures upon two or three new attribu- 
tions, culled from the pages of the British Magazine. A fragment, 
possibly “‘ left stranded by one of the many revisions of The Regicide,” 
and the Ode Addressed to the Late Gen. Wolfe he accepts with con- 
viction upon internal evidence. Whether or not he is justified in 
these opinions, his inquiry, as a whole, is of value for the addition 
it brings to our knowledge of Smollett and the order of events in 
his life. 
HAROLD WILLIAMS, 


The Poems of John Phillips. Edited by M. G. Ltoyvp Tuomas. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell. (The Percy Reprints, No. X,) 
Pp. lvii-+123. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE building up of what may be called the Miltonic tradition in the 
eighteenth century, is a very important and interesting phase in 
English poetry. ‘The assertion of the claims of blank-verse and the 
Miltonic manner to a place beside the stopped couplet and the 
manner of Dryden and Pope, was undoubtedly one of the great 
technical achievements of the century, and one of the chief agencies 
in bringing about the revival of imaginative poetry at its conclusion. 
John Phillips, the author of the ‘Splendid Shilling,” 
“ Blenheim,” and “‘ Cyder,” can justly be considered to be the 
inaugurator of the movement. At any rate that seems to have 
been the opinion of James Thomson, his great successor, who 
apostrophised him as 
. . » “ second thou ” 
Who nobly durst, in rhyme-unfetter’d verse, 
With British freedom sing the British song : 
Mr. Lloyd Thomas has, therefore, performed a most useful piece 
of work in collecting the whole of Phillips’s verse, including the little- 
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known “ Cerealia,” and the delightful Latin ode to Henry St. John, 
ina single volume as No. X of the Percy Reprints, with a biographical 
and critical preface, a bibliography and notes. The intrinsic merit of 
most of Phillips’s work is very slight. ‘The “‘ Splendid Shilling ” is a 
clever parody, and the work of one who has studied Milton’s rhythms 
carefully. “Blenheim,” the Tory tribute to Marlborough, is 
chiefly interesting as an example of the complete failure of a typical 
eighteenth-century poet to attain to the quality of sublimity which 
was so much admired in that age. After reading about “ Thrice 
Happy Albion,” Prince Eugene’s “ cleaving Faulchion,” Rook’s 
“ Speed . . . o’er the labouring Main,” and the “ Auspicious QUEEN,” 
who is called upon to “ Still . .. the jarring Kingdoms Ire, 
Reciprocally ruinous ;” one begins to understand Wordsworth’s 
condemnation of all specialised poetic diction. 

“ Cyder ” is historically perhaps the most interesting of Phillips’s 
poems, because it seems to have been the first attempt at producing 
something like an English Georgic in Miltonic verse. This idea 
is probably the germ of the “ Seasons,” “ ‘The Fleece,” “ Wine,” 
“The Chase” and the other eighteenth-century poems in blank 
verse, which deal with the country, and it may even be considered 
to be the ultimate origin of “‘ The Sofa,” “‘ The Prelude ” and “‘ The 
Excursion.” Miller, the “‘ Great Gardener and Botanist,” told 
Johnson, concerning ‘‘ Cyder,”’ that “‘ there were many books written 
on the same subject in prose, which did not contain so much truth 
as that poem.” It contains not only truth, but even one or two 
flashes of poetry, though much of it reads almost as much like a 
parody as the “ Splendid Shilling.” 

Phillips’s most readable work is the Latin Alcaic Ode to St. John, 
a little masterpiece in the lighter manner of Horace. Mr. Lloyd 
Thomas has wisely printed the two sparkling contemporary transla- 
tions of this poem. It is to be regretted that Phillips did not produce 
some English lyrics in this style. If he had, he might have had a 
niche beside that of Prior. The introduction to Mr. Lloyd Thomas’s 
edition is written in a pleasant, unassuming style, and contains much 
interesting information. His notes are concise and to the point. 

The reviewer must justify his existence by finding a couple 
of faults. There is a minute error in No. 7 of Section VI of the 
Bibliography, the third edition of the ‘“‘ Poems on Several Occa- 
sions,” 8°, 1720. A copy in the reviewer’s possession contains 
4 portrait of the author as frontispiece, which is not recorded by 
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Mr. Lloyd Thomas in his collation. It is a pity, also, that this 
excellent portrait, which appears in the old editions, has not been 
reproduced as a frontispiece for the modern reprint, instead of the 
rather uninspiring reproduction of Phillips’s signature which has been 
used for that purpose. 

V. DE Sora Pinto, 


The True Story of the so-called Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, 
By Percival Merritt. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 1927. Pp. 85. 14s. net. 


“Poor H. L. P.” The lament was Mrs. Piozzi’s own and, albeit 
repeated with tiresome iteration, justified. Severely, too severely, 
criticised by Boswell and most of his editors, venomously attacked 
by Baretti, and cruelly maligned by the anonymous editor of the 
so-called ‘‘ Love Letters,” Mrs. Piozzi has indeed been ill-used. 
These letters are seven in number, out of about a hundred, written 
by Mrs. Piozzi, in her usual exaggerated strain, to Conway, a young 


and handsome actor ; there is nothing in them to show that Mrs, 
Piozzi was “in love” with Conway, but by malicious editorial 
alteration and comment they are made to convey the impression 
that she did have for him an unnatural passion. They were 
published in London in 1843 under the title Love Letters of 
Mrs. Piozzi, written when she was eighty, to William Augustus 
Conway, by an editor who claimed to have been given authority 
to take copies of the originals, and who succeeded in getting 
their literal accuracy authenticated by an American affidavit. In 
spite of the American Commissioner of Deeds the letters were 
regarded with scepticism ; and nearly twenty years after publication 
they were shown by the owner, who was stated to have authorised 
their publication, to be an impudent imposition on the public. But, 
curiously enough, although contributed to so well-known a periodical 
as the Athenaeum, the exposure has been completely overlooked by 
all the writers who have concerned themselves with Mrs. Piozzi; 
now, however, Mr. Percival Merritt gallantly comes to her defence 
and clears her name of an unsavoury charge by republishing, with 
relevant annotations, the original vindication. 

The exposure is interesting as showing how easy it is by the 
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cunning use of the ordinary devices of typography to give to a passage 
a meaning quite other than that intended by the writer. One 
example of the anonymous editor’s methods will suffice. Mrs. 
Piozzi, in an endeavour to console Conway, who had been jilted by a 
young lady, writes : 


Exalt thy love-dejected heart ! —- — and rise superior to such narrow minds. 


The editor’s version is : 


EXALT THY LOVE: DEJECTED HEART — - and rise superior to such narrow 
minds, 

Mr. Merritt has identified the owner of the letters and Mrs. 
Piozzi’s original vindicator as the wife of Prof. W. H. Ellet and a 
popular American authoress. This lady in her turn has not been 
fairly treated. Instead of being hailed as the defender of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
honour, she has been by the irony of circumstances regarded as her 
detractor. This charge was brought against her by T. Seccombe in 
the Introduction to A. M. Broadley’s Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, 
1910. Seccombe, I am inclined to think, doubted the separate 
existence of the ‘ American lady” owner and the “ gentleman ” 
editor. Mr. Merritt, preux chevalier, has placed the matter beyond 
doubt ; he has yet to identify the editor. 

To Mr. Merritt’s editorial skill the Harvard University Press 
has joined technical excellence. The edition is limited to three 
hundred and fifty copies. 

L. F. POWELL. 


The History of Rasselas, Prince of Abissinia, a Tale. By 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, edited by R. W. Cuapman. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. 1927. Pp. xxii+ 228. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Limited edition, 215. net.) 


I FaNcy that to many people, as to myself, the chief difficulty in the 
way of enjoying Rasselas has been the unpleasant appearance of the 


* Mr. R. W. Chapman tells me that Mrs. Piozzi is quoting from Parnell’s 
Fairy Tale in the Ancient Stile. 


‘* Exalt thy love-dejected heart, 
Be mine the task, or ere we part, 
To make thee grief resign.” 
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available editions. Now at last we have one which is not only 
guaranteed, by the name of the editor, as the last word in Johnsonian 
scholarship, but is produced in the most readable and convenient 
form ; and there is no longer any excuse for ignorance of what is, 
apart from its importance in the history of our literature, a most 
interesting tale. Dr. Chapman has given us a Jiteratim reprint of 
the second edition (1759), which contains a number of changes 
certainly Johnson’s, the readings of the first, third and fourth as 
well as, when necessary, later editions, being given in the notes, 
The introduction consists of an interesting and detailed account of 
the circumstances of the writing and publication of the book. The 
editor incidentally refutes the current notion that the story was not 
originally called Rasselas by pointing out that although the word 
does not appear on the title of any authorised edition issued during 
Johnson’s lifetime, the heading of the first page of the text in all 
editions from the first onwards is “‘ The History of Rasselas, Prince 
of Abissinia.” 
R. B. McK. 


Poetical Sketches. By Witt1am Bake. With an Essay on 
Blake’s Metric by Jack Linpsay. London: The Scholartis 
Press. Pp. 86. gs. net. 


Tue admirable print and production of this edition make it good to 
read and account for its somewhat high price. In a brief preface 
Mr. Partridge surveys Blake’s poetic achievement and the growth of 
his reputation during the nineteenth century. Mr. Jack Lindsay, 
after acknowledging the dangers of the rhapsodic method in criticism, 
unfortunately devotes a considerable part of his essay to its applica- 
tion. A reference to “ the mudflats of Augustan prosody ” in the 
opening sentence puts the reader on his guard. Nothing is easier 
than to attack “ prosody ” which is “ concerned with regularity of 
beat, not with spiritual integrations ” ; and as Mr. Lindsay proceeds 
to develop his parallels between poetry and orchestration—a familiar 
mode of criticism which never leads far—it becomes apparent that 
he is not really concerned with “ metric ”’ at all, and that, in conse- 
quence, the title of the essay is a misnomer. If poetry exists “ as 
a body of music, as essential sound,” then poetic measures of 
numbers, like their counterpart in music, include a great deal more 
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than Mr. Lindsay would allow; and if Mr. Lindsay was really 
taught to scan 


oe i a ae 
© radiant morning, salute the sun 


this was the fault not of prosody but of a very eccentric prosodist. 
The most valuable part of the essay is that dealing with the influence 
of Milton’s blank verse upon the poetic prose of “ Ossian” and 
Blake. On p. 10, 1. 15, “ eighteen ” should read “ seventeen.” 


BERNARD E. C. Davis. 


Der Monch in der Englischen Dichtung bis auf Lewis’s 
“Monk,’’ 1795. Von Rupoitr ScHNEIDER. (Palestra, 55.) 
Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller. 1928. 9} in. Pp. ix+204, 
2 indexes. Rm. 15. 


DRAMATIC poetry and prose fiction, as well as poetry in the narrow 
sense, have been exhaustively searched by Herr Schneider in pre- 
paring this useful compend, which is something between a fully 
annotated catalogue of the works or passages in English literature 
dealing with monks and the monastic life, and a condensed history 
of the changes of attitude towards monasticism over a period of a 
thousand years, from the time of Bishop Aldhelm, author of a prose 
work and a poem in praise of virginity, to that of Monk Lewis. 
Even the works of minor poets have been examined, not excluding 
street-ballads and controversial tracts, and nothing of importance 
seems to be omitted. 

The ten centuries considered are roughly divided into ten periods 
—the Anglo-Saxon age, early Middle-English, the era of Langland 
and his followers, the age of the humanists, that of the expulsion of 
the monk, the Elizabethan age, the Stuart period, the “‘ Aufkldrung,” 
that is the time of Swift and the essayists, of Defoe, Fielding, Smol- 
lett, Johnson, and such poets as Pope and Thomson, when the 
subject was treated from many points of view and with a liberality of 
thought hitherto in default, and, finally, the periods of the first 
romantics and of the novelists of suspense and terror, who, without 
any serious views one way or the other, though not without prejudices, 
found in monks and nuns, priests and friars, convents and inquisitors, 
a fund of literary material, a stock-in-trade acquired cheap, which 
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they exploited to the last ounce of picturesqueness and sensationalism, 
It was almost imperative to stop at this point. From 1797 to 18% 
no less than fifty-nine novels or romances are catalogued in the 
actual titles of which monasticism is clearly indicated. How many 
more treated of the same subject without such preliminary advertise. 
ment it would be too laborious to reckon up, nor would it be worth 
doing, since the theme had become vu!garised. 

At the end of each chapter dealing in order with these periods, 
Herr Schneider briefly sums up the dominant feeling of the time 
towards the monastic life. Until the era of the Dissolution, the 
general attitude was religious and reverential, except towards the 
monk who had offended against the rules of his order. The monk 
was an ideal pattern of holiness and self-sacrifice, and a large propor- 
tion of the works in which he figured were definitely didactic. 
Almost alone, Chaucer allowed himself certain strokes of satire, 
without however the least antagonism or unfriendliness towards the 
vocation or its followers in general. With the Reformation and the 
break with Rome there emerged, not as might have been expected a 
pronounced hostility, but a complex variety of attitudes. One has 
only to think of the different appearances of the monk in Shakespeare. 
Poets and dramatists are now often very far from voicing popular 
sentiment towards the religious orders. ‘Their treatment is some- 
times religious, sometimes critical, usually of a philosophic cast, 
but always marked by a freedom and independence impossible in 
the Middle Ages. At times, political or theological controversy 
tends to colour and sometimes to complicate the purely human view 
of an author; in some cases his feeling towards his monkish 
characters remains a riddle. Always, in these later times, the hermit, 
the solitary, has a prestige of his own, and his religious associations 
are practically nil. He is simply the man of thought, the sage, who 
stands apart from and above the tumults of the world. In this, 
Lyly had set the example. After the “ Aufklarung,” antiquarian 
interest in the subject led to its bold seizure by the novelists for its 
romantic possibilities. 

There is an index of names, and one of subjects. Many of the 
former are misspelt : e.g. “ Lilly ” (Lyly), ‘‘ Spencer ” (Spenser), 
“ Draiton ” (Drayton), “‘ Harison ” (Harrison), ‘‘ Smollet,” etc. 


Ernest A. BAKER. 
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Selections from T. L. Peacock. By H. F. B. Brert-Smitu. 
London: Methuen. 1928. Pp. xviiit+206. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Brett-SMITH makes no apology for giving us 200 pages of 
Peacock’s best prose and verse, and none is needed. Peacock is 
one of the very few novelists to whom the process can be applied 
without sensible injury ; and the result should serve to increase the 
number of his admirers. The selection, which must have been 
easy and pleasant to make, is admirable ; and the introduction just 
what Peacock would have approved. It is sympathetic without 
being adulatory ; a judicious and well-balanced essay, seasoned with 
humour and affection. 
R. W. C. 


Orion. By R.H. Horne. With an Introduction on Horne’s Life 
and Work. London: The Scholartis Press. Pp. xxxvii+131. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Tus work has been of late years so difficult to obtain that it may be 
presumed to have passed into oblivion, though the author is remem- 
bered as the correspondent of Mrs. Browning, the friend or acquaint- 
ance of a number of Victorian celebrities and the subject of an enter- 
taining study by Sir Edmund Gosse in Portraits and Sketches. 'The 
first appearance of Orion in 1843 created a mild sensation, for it was 
offered at the price of one farthing. Five editions were published 
within the year, and five more followed at intervals during the 
author’s lifetime, the last appearing in 1874. There is ample 
evidence, which need not be cited here, to prove that “ the farthing 
epic ” did not owe the whole of its success to the novelty of the price, 
which was abandoned after the second edition. The contemporary 
public accepted it as a work of genius, and the modern reader will 
find in it qualities which explain, and partly justify, its early 
reputation. 

In reviving this faded masterpiece Mr. Partridge displays all the 
negative virtues of the perfect editor. He does not explain the 
obvious, or prescribe opinions to the reader, or search out evidence 
of plagiarism, or burden the poem with extraneous learning. In 
less indulgent hands, one may imagine, the poet would not have 
been allowed to describe a pool as a “ lucid-surfaced mystery ” 
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without being confronted with the “ lucid streams” of Paradise 
Lost ; or to notice 
the glowing beams 
On Eos’ ienise: aur oat all gold 
without being referred to Spenser’s “‘ rosy-fingred Morning ” or the 
podeddxrudos ’Huws of the Iliad. The author of Orion is even per- 
mitted to introduce “ procreant beds ” and to describe a flight 


with multitudinous voice and downward sweep 
Into the sea 


without being reminded by the editor of the “‘ procreant cradle” 
and “ multitudinous seas” of Macbeth. It is to be regretted that 
this commendable restraint was not exercised to a degree which would 
have obviated the necessity for such notes as Mr. Partridge has 
supplied, for in one important respect the poet has not been allowed 
the liberty to which he was justly entitled. In the preface to the 
edition of 1872 Horne explained that that edition “‘ has the author's 
latest, and probably his final corrections,” and Mr. Partridge him- 
self observes that it was considered by Horne to be definitive. That 
being so, we are surprised to learn from the Preface that “ the text 
is that of the first edition.” The notes consist of a record of Horne’s 
corrections, described by Mr. Partridge as “ variant readings,” 
or of some such pronouncement as this upon matters of punctuation : 


In the 1st ed., Horne does not, between two separate words, insert a 
hyphen where most of us, and where he himself (as a rule) in 1872, would 
putone. On the other hand, there are, in 1st ed., hyphenated words that, 
in 1872, become single words : e.g. in the last line of this canto, sky-lark 
becomes skylark in 1872. 


This kind of annotation would have its uses if the writer were making 
known a new manuscript of Beowulf or a copy of Hamlet in Shake- 
speare’s handwriting, but for the purpose of republishing Orion the 
fact that Horne wrote skylark in 1872 might have been allowed to 
settle the question in silence. 

The reader who compares the two editions will find that, as a 
rule, the author’s corrections of 1872 are distinct improvements. 
The most striking instance among many which could be cited occurs 
in Book III, Canto 2, where the poet had written in 1843 : 


O’er meadows green or solitary lawn, 
When birds appear earth’s sole inhabitants, 
The long clear shadows of the morning differ 
From those of eve, which are more soft and vague, 
Suggestive of past days and mellowed grief. 
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The last line emerged from the revision of 1872 in the form, 
Touched with old day-dreams and a mellowed grief, 


this being—if a personal opinion may be offered—the most imagina- 
tive line in the whole epic. Here, as throughout the poem, Mr. 
Partridge restores the version of 1843, the later inspiration being 
relegated to the notes. There are several instances in which the 
revision of 1872 was necessary to remove a defect in the metre, as 
in the lines, 
Safe influence, if that he once more stole back, 

d 
™ Wall up each means of egress, and from a gap, 
which Horne corrected by deleting the word that in the first and 
substituting gaps for a gap in the second. It is difficult to believe 
that Mr. Partridge’s relentless fidelity to the unrevised text would 
have been approved by the poet, for it involves the reader who wishes 
to follow the later version in that very process of halting deliberation 
which Horne himself deprecated. ‘‘ In many instances,” he wrote 
in his Preface of 1872, “‘ the moment a poetical passage is ‘ laid upon 
the table’ for analysis, the soul vanishes. ‘The moving principle, 
the partner for life, is gone. . . . In like manner, the silly fellow 
who pauses in reading a beautiful lyric to examine if the rhymes 
suit his eye or his ear, need not read any more, for the essence of 
that beauty has evaporated for ever.” 

The principal merit of the poem consists in the beauty of isolated 
passages of description or reflection. ‘To say this is to indicate the 
secret of its failure as an epic. As Coleridge has expressed it in 
another connection, there is no “ method in the fragments.” 
Incidents are invested with the grandeur of events, so that the 
events assume the character of incidents. When Milton relates 
that 


Nature gave a second groan, 
Skie lowr’d, and muttering Thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at compleating of the mortal Sin, 
the protest of the elements conveys a just sense of the enormity of 
the deed which they had witnessed ; but when Horne writes, 


The wind is here ; and, following soon, descends 
A tempest which relieves its rage in tears, 


the reader is not to understand that the tempest’s rage was due to 
any extraordinary provocation ; it is merely the poet’s way of saying 
24 
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that a storm arose. In a later canto a similar occurrence is related 
in this manner : 


One midnight dark a spirit electric came, 

And shot an invisible arrow through the sky, 
Which instantly the wide-spread moisture called 
To samen in heavy drops that fell 

As suddenly. Like armies, host on host, 
Pouring upon the mountains, vales, and plains, 
The showers clashed down. 


This will serve as a specimen of passages sufficiently numerous 
and characteristic of the author to justify a general criticism. It 
must be added in fairness that there are occasional signs of genuine 
inspiration. In the following lines, in which the imagery arises 
naturally and gracefully out of the narrative, the poet is seen at his 
best : 


** Advance ! ” she said, 
In tones more sweet than when some heavenly bird, 
Hid in a rosy cloud, its morning hymn 
Warbles unseen, wet with delicious dews, 
And to earth’s flowers, all looking up in prayer, 
Tells of the coming bliss. ‘‘ Believe—advance— 
Or, as the spheres move onward with their song 
That calls me to awaken other lands, 
That moment will escape which ne’er returns.” 
Forward Orion stepped. 

To essay one pace beyond, 
He felt no power—yet onward he advanced 
Safe to the Goddess, who, with hand outstretched, 
Into the palace led him. Grace and strength, 
With sense of happy change to finer earth, 
Freshness of nature, and belief in good, 
Came flowing o’er his soul, and he was blest. 


The Introduction is mainly on biographical lines, though special 
attention is given to Orion in the discussion of Horne’s literary 
achievement. It will seem to some readers that Mr. Partridge 
passes too lightly over the real difficulty presented by the allegory. 
He describes as “ excellent ” the terms in which Horne dismissed 
the problem in his Preface of 1872: “ As for the allegorical vein 
running through the poem, transparently enough, no one need be 
in the least troubled about that matter if the underworking be not 
sufficiently obvious ;” and he then follows Horne in detaching 
three sentences from Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets : “ [Some 
people] are afraid of the allegory, as if they thought it would bite 
them. . . . This is very idle. If they do not meddle with the 
allegory, the allegory will not meddle with them.” Upon this it 
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must be observed that Hazlitt, when he used these words, was 
speaking as a critic, not as an author ; and as a critic of a particular 
poem, the Faerie Queene. ‘That no such opinion was entertained by 
Spenser is proved by his letter to Sir Walter Raleigh. It is natural 
that a poet who has constructed an allegory should wish the reader 
to follow his intention, and if Horne was genuinely indifferent his 
case is exceptional if not unique. 

Two facts emerge clearly from Sir Edmund Gosse’s sketch of 
the character of Horne : that he was not a strict observer of the truth, 
and that he was inordinately vain. Closely connected with his 
vanity, as we know from his correspondence, was his resentment 
at his own obscurity before and after the period of Orion. It would 
be wholly in keeping with his character to apply to himself the 
exhortation addressed to the poet in the lines : 

Sing, thou, thy song amidst the stoning crowd, 
Then stand apart, obscure to man, with God. 
The poet of the future knows his place, 


Though in the present shady be his seat, 
And all his laurels deepening but the shade. 


The conjecture may be offered that in Orion, thwarted on 
earth but destined to immortality as one of the stars of the firmament, 
the poet idealised himself, and that therein lies the secret of the 
allegory. Akinetos, the Great Unmoved, whose contempt of 
achievement was vindicated for a time but led to his death by petri- 
faction, would fall naturally into his place as the British public ; 
Merope would symbolise an earthly infatuation, Eos the poet’s 
several enterprises for the benefit of humanity, and Artemis those 
studies in philosophy of which Orion is the intellectual product. 

It must be added that the paper and printing of this handsome 
edition are calculated to give the poem an air of immortality which 
the author would have appreciated. 

P. L, CARVER. 


The Collected Papers of Henry Bradley, with a Memoir by 
RoserT Bripces. Clarendon Press. 1928. Pp. x+296. 
25s. net. 


Any balance due to Cambridge on the score of poetry may be offset 
by Oxford’s pre-eminence in lexicography ; for to have Dr. Johnson 
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and Henry Bradley on the same side is a heavy advantage. And, 
though the thought may seem whimsical, the lives of these two 
men invite comparison. Self-made scholars, they became pre- 
eminent in comparable circumstances. Bradley learned to read 
upside down before he was four, by following his father’s Bible at 
family prayers. We should not have been surprised if Boswell had 
told us this of Johnson. He had four years of school life at Chester- 
field—with Bishop Chavasse as a school-fellow—and was then 
advised to leave as there was nothing else he could learn in class, 
He then tutored younger boys for four years at Sheffield, and his 
notebooks show that he was reading Homer, Virgil, the Hebrew 
Old Testament and Sir William Hamilton. Like Dr. Johnson, he 
was without music: he recognised the tune of ‘‘ God Save the King” 
only because the people stood up. For twenty years he was corre- 
sponding clerk to Taylor’s of Sheffield, and during these years he 
continued his study of languages, classical and modern, consolidating 
his scholarship. Under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Leofric,” he contri- 
buted notes to the Sheffield Independent, chiefly on place-names ; 
and in 1877 he published in Fraser’s Magazine his first prominent 
article, a review of Isaac Taylor’s book on place-names. Taylor at 
once recognised his learning and authority, and the two became 
friends. To Bradley and Taylor this branch of knowledge owes 
its present basis in England. To this same period belongs also the 
first of his essays on the Geography of Great Britain according to 
Ptolemy and his articles on ancient Anglo-Cymric numerals. 
Already he had visited France and Germany, and in 1883, armed 
with an introduction from Isaac Taylor, he first visited Oxford. In 
this year his Sheffield employers were reluctantly obliged to dispense 
with their special foreign agent, and, bringing his wife and four 
children to London, Bradley began life anew as a free lance in 
academic journalism. His first job, fortunately, was a five-column 
review of the first instalment of the New English Dictionary. He 
wrote it on an unopened packing-case in his new house in Wands- 
worth Bridge Road. For a short time he edited the Academy, 
but his life during these years was a hard one. He contributed 
articles to the D.N.B., wrote his book on The Goths, and revised 
Stratmann’s Middle-English Dictionary ; he devilled at one time for 
a popular novelist and wrote notices on every kind of subject. His 
review of the N.E.D.,-like that on Taylor’s book, had won attention, 
and in 1888 he sent in his first edited section of the Dictionary. 
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A year later he was co-opted joint editor and provided with three 
assistants and an alcove in the British Museum. He was elected 
President of the Philological Society in 1890, and received an 
honorary M.A. degree at Oxford. ‘T'wo years later he broke down ; 
but a grant from the Royal Literary Fund and a Civil List Pension 
enabled him to take the holiday he had so well earned. 

In 1896 Bradley moved to Oxford into comfortable quarters at 
the North House, Clarendon Press, and for the remaining twenty- 
seven years of his life Oxford was his home. ‘“ He definitely entered 
into bondage and sold himself to slave henceforth for the Dictionary.’ 
The words are those of Dr. Bridges, his intimate friend throughout 
the Oxford years ; but one wonders whether Bradley might not have 
commented in the words of the tribune, “With a great sum 
obtained I this freedom,” adding that the Vulgate reading civilitatem 
for civitatem must not be overlooked. 

Bradley’s life falls into two parts ; the years before and the years 
after he settled at Oxford. Dr. Bridge’s account of the Oxford days 
is intimate and personal, a faithful and lively portrait. Those who 
knew Bradley will often return to it. Other readers—and they will 
be many—will be led to think that they have known him. The 
priceless picture of Raleigh and Bradley debating whether a certain 
man was to be given a First or Second in the English school will 
long amuse those who knew the two examiners, and Bradley’s friends 
will often thank Dr. Bridges for the description of his happiness on 
his election to a full Fellowship at Magdalen. 

The Collected Papers to which the Memoir is prefixed are 
necessarily a selection; but as they are accompanied by a biblio- 
graphy, Bradley’s work may nowbe said to have been made accessible. 
They are arranged under the heads: Place-names, Lexicography, 
Language, Literary Problems and Studies and Conjectural Emendations. 
In their different fields most of these articles have an accepted place 
in scholarship, but the value of having them assembled is now 
manifest. The reader may turn from the field of which he has some 
knowledge to see Bradley at work in another. He will recognise 
the astonishing soundness of his early work. He will see—and 
here the Memoir is an essential aid—how this pure scholarship 
compelled recognition. In a word, the Collected Papers are 
Bradley’s best memorial, and we are fortunate to have as a personal 
commentary on that memorial Dr. Bridges’ Memoir. 

Nothing has been said of the part played by Henry Bradley’s 
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other friends in designing and producing the volume. Each section 
is well sponsored, and the Clarendon Press has published the book 
in a worthy form. 

A. W. Regn, 


The Sources of English Literature. A Guide for Students, 
by ARUNDELL Espaitz, M.A. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1928. Pp. vii + 131. 6s. net. 


Tuis excellent little book, which contains the lectures given by 
Mr. Esdaile as Sandars Reader in Bibliography for 1926, may be 
warmly commended to all those students of English literature 
who have any ambition to engage in research. It will save them 
very many hours of work—how many can be guessed only by those 
who have laboriously, and without any such aids as are now available, 
had to piece together for themselves from chance allusions and from 
scattered references the information which Mr. Esdaile so pleasantly 
and completely supplies as to the means available for the study of 
our printed literature. Any student who reads this book carefully, 
and having made from it a list of all the works mentioned which 
concern his subject, then goes to some library which contains them 
and spends a few days in carefully examining them—so that he may 
know what they contain and in what form the information is presented 
—will in his knowledge of how to set about whatever piece of work he 
has in mind be months or even years ahead of one who has no such 
guide. 

Mr. Esdaile’s book is a very pleasantly written account of biblio- 
graphical literature so far as it is of use for the study of the contents 
of books, that is for the literary student. He rightly excludes, or 
keeps well in the background, all that bibliographical literature 
which is concerned with the material side of book-production, a 
thing which is not indeed without importance to literary students, 
but which at times has been confused with the study of the literary 
content. He discusses first general bibliographies, then the 
catalogues of great libraries, period and local bibliographies, biblio- 
gtaphies of particular literary forms—drama, the novel, translations, 
etc., catalogues of private libraries, book-sales and the like, ending 
with a very interesting account of some recent private libraries and 
a short note on bibliographies of bibliographies. 
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A work of this kind could, of course, be extended indefinitely, but 
within the limits which Mr. Esdaile has set himself it seems to be 
admirably complete ; and there are few students who will not be able 
to learn from it of the existence of useful books of which they were 
ignorant. Perhaps a few pages might have been added directing 
attention to the current bibliographies of work on English Literature, 
especially those which include references to articles in foreign 
periodicals, but, however useful, this would have been outside the 


proper subject of the book. 
R. B. McK. 


Studia Neophilologica. 


ProressoR Zachrisson and his Associate Editors, E. A. Kock, 
E. Staaff and J. K. Wallenberg, are to be congratulated on their 
new Journal of Germanic and Romanic Philology, Studia Neophilo- 
lgica (Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln. Annual sub- 
scription, 6s. 6d.; single number, 2s. 6d.). This is to be issued 
twice a year in three numbers, the first two appearing together. 
This first issue contains three articles of interest to students of 
English. Professor Zachrisson follows up a recent article on early 
Germanic tribal names with a discussion of the early history of the 
name Germani itself, and also contributes a note on the distribution 
and survival of early Germanic personal names, while Dr. Wallen- 
berg suggests identifications of various place-names occurring in 
Kentish charters. Other interesting articles and reviews are pro- 
mised for the next number. 


We wish this new periodical every success. 
H. W. H. 


OTHER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Three Oxford Ironies. Edited by Grorce Gorpon. London : 
Humphrey Milford. 1927. Pp.172. 3s. 6d. net. 


A pleasant reprint, with all necessary apparatus of bibliographical details and 
annotations, of Edward Copleston’s Advice to a Young Reviewer, with a Specimen 
of the Art (1807), Henry Mansel’s Phrontisterion, or, Oxford in the 19th Century 
(1852), an imitation of Aristophanes, and The Oxford Ars Poetica, or How to Write 
@ Newdigate (1853), attributed to George Murray, of whom otherwise little seems 
tobeknown. The first of these, with its mock review of Milton’s L’ Allegro, must 


be fairly well known from its o- ey in Morley’s Famous Pamphlets and 
er 


Arber’s English Garner, but the o' two have not been reprinted in recent times. 
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They certainly deserved revival, though it will probably be agreed that irony as 
a literary form needs for its full effectiveness either to be fresh or to be read wees 
one is very young. To one reader at least the best part of this little volume is 
Professor Gordon’s Preface. 


Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch. By W. MEINHOLD, translated 
by Lapy Durr Gorpon, with an introduction by J. W. Macxan. 
(The World’s Classics, No. 325.) Oxford University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. Pp. xii+248. 2s. net. 


A very convenient edition of Meinhold’s famous romance with a brief but 
excellent introduction by Prof. il, in which he comments on the neglect 
from which the Amber Witch suffered in England in comparison with the 
author’s Sidonia the Sorceress, a neglect which seems largely accidental and quite 

justified. It is to be hoped that this new and cheap edition will cause the book 
to be more widely read. 


First Editions of To-day and How to Tell Them. By H. S. Bovrzit. 
Elkin Mathews and Marrot, Ltd. 1928. Pp. 62. 3s. net. 


The compiler of this little book has inquired from the chief English and 
American publishers as to their methods of distinguishing between first and later 
impressions of books issued by them, and prints their replies. For those who collect 
modern “‘ first editions,’’ the compilation may perhaps have some utility, though 
one would have thought that a great part of whatever amusement there may be in 
this pursuit would have been the finding out of such things for oneself. 


Collected Essays, Papers, etc., of Robert Bridges; 11. Humdrum 
and Harum- , a lecture on free verse. III. Poetic Diction. 
Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1928. 
Pp. 44. 2s. 6d. net. 


A further instalment of Dr. Bridges’ reprinted essays in which a use is made 
of peculiar types designed to resent more exactly the existing sound-system. 
Besides the symbols used in the first essay (see R.E.S., iv, 374) he adds in thesea 
further five intended to differentiate the sounds represented in ordinary spelling by 
“A.” They do not, it may be said, interfere perceptibly with the ease with which 
the essays can be read. ir utility cannot be discussed here. 


Alexander Pope. The Dunciad: an Heroic Poem, 1728. Printed 
at the ndon Press, Oxford, England, 1928, and sold by 
Humphrey Milford, M.A., publisher to the University of Oxford. 
Pp. xx+51. 6s. 6d. net. 


The latest of the excellent series of Clarendon Press type-facsimiles, in which 
some twenty books have been issued to date. ‘They should be known to all students 
of the late seventeenth and eighteenth century, to whom they will be most useful, 
wg 8 of their one defect—perhaps inevitable—of being issued in paper covers, 

ith the result that the only way of keeping them even tolerably clean or tidy 
to wrap them up and put them away revs seee, ha in a box so that they are never at 
hand when wanted. Most students would probably have welcomed even the 
most commonplace form of hard back, however “‘ out of keeping,” in place of these 
soft, marbled paper covers, with their marked tendency to cur! up at the corners. 
copy reprinted is the supposed first issue of the first Dublin edition, which 
has “ Book ” for “ Books ”’ in the first line of the poem. 
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By H. WINIFRED HusBANDs 


BopLEIAN QUARTERLY RecorD, Vol. V., March 1929— 
The “ Osler ” MS. of The Schoole of Salerne (H. F. B. Brett-Smith), 


P- 3°7- 
Bicester Charters (T. R. G.-P.), p. 309. 
The Bodleian Manuscripts of Henry King (Percy Simpson), pp. 324-40. 


CorNHILL MaGazINe, February 1929— 
My Visit to Thomas Hardy: A Memorable Day at “ Max Gate” 
(W. M. Parker), pp. 149-57. 


March— 
David Garrick, Actor-Manager: Two Unpublished Letters (C. R. 
Williams), pp. 289-97. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN, Vol. 63, May 1929— 
Unveréffentlichte Briefe David Humes (R. Metz), pp. 337-88. 
John Drinkwater als Dramatiker (H. Bergholz), pp. 389-400. 


ENGLIsH Stuptes, Vol. XI., April 1929— 
The Conversion of the Indirect Personal Object into the Subject of a 
Passive Construction, II (W. van der Gaaf), pp. 58-67. 


Herrics ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND LITERA- 
TUREN, Vol. 155 (New Series, Vol. 55), March 1929— 
Das Generationsproblem im modernen englischen Roman (M. Meiss- 
ner), pp. 27-47. 
Pleonastisches satzverbindendes “ und” in romanischen und germani- 
schen Sprachen (H. Jensen), pp. 59-66. 
Zum dichterischen Schaffen (Wilhelm Horn), pp. 68-70. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PuILoLocy, Vol. XXVIII., January 

1929— 

How Not to Play the Game of Parallels (E. H. C. Oliphant), pp. 1-15. 

Lessing’s Early Study of English Drama (Paul P. Kies), pp. 16-34. 

A Hitherto Unpublished John Fletcher Autograph (S. A. Tannen- 
_ baum), pp. 35-40. 

William Richardson’s Criticism of Shakespeare (R. W. Babcock), 

pp. 117-36. 
377 
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JouRNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOoGy, Vol. XXVIII, April 


192 
Ceaiiaee or Athlete? Christ vv. 678-9 (G. H. Gerould), pp. 161-65, 
The Songs of the Public Theaters in the Time of Shakespeare (John 

R. Moore), pp. 166-202. 

Thomas Carlyle and Franz Horn (W. Leopold), pp. 215-19. 
Gisli Brynjulfsson—An Icelandic Imitator of Childe Harold's Pil. 

grimage (Richard Beck), pp. 220-37. 


Liprary, Vol. IX., March 1929— 


_ Oxford Oddments (F. Madan), pp. 341-56. 
Including notes on Play-acting at or near Oxford after the Civil War. 


The Date of Shakespeare’s 107th Sonnet (J. A. Fort), pp. 381-84. 

A Note on the Typography of the Running Titles of the First Folio 
(Edwin E. Willoughby), pp. 385-87. 

The Stationers’ Company and Censorship (1599-1601) (Ernest Kuhl), 
pp. 388-94. 

Lire AND Letters, Vol. II., April 1929— 
Jeremy Taylor (Pearsall Smith), pp. 245-62. 
Visibility in Fiction (Edith Wharton), pp. 263-72. 


Lonpon Mercury, Vol. XIX., February 1929— 


Keats, Reynolds and The Champion (John M. Turnbull), pp. 384-94. 
Note by G. L. Marsh, April, p. 638. 


————April— 
Some Women Novelists of the ‘Seventies (Walter de la Mare), 
pp. 603-23. 
Lady Winchilsea and her Friends (Helen S. Hughes), pp. 624-35. 


———- Vol. XX., May—- 
Mrs. Elizabeth Turner (Geoffrey Dearmer), pp. 39-48. 
The Examiner and William Blake (J. C. Legge), pp. 70-71. 


Mopern Lancuace Notes, Vol. XLIV., January 1929— 


Notes on Two Orrery Manuscripts (W. S. Clark), pp. 1-6. 
MSS. of The Generall and Zoroastres. 


Ben Jonson and Rabelais (Huntington Brown), pp. 6-13. 


Another Shakspere Forgery (S. A. Tannenbaum), pp. 13-15. 
The entry of the “‘ Ballad of Macdobeth ” in the Stationers’ Registers. 


Timothy Kendall’s Trifles and Nicolas Bourbon’s Nugae (J. Hutton), 
pp- 19-22. 


A Reverend Alterer of Shakespeare (C. W. Nichols), pp. 30-32. 
Contemporary criticism of Miller’s version of Much Ado about Nothing. 


The Comedy Lingua and Sir John Davies’s Nosce Teipsum (M. P. 
Tilley), pp. 36-39. 
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Mopern LancuaGE Notes, Vol. XLIV., January 1929— 
A Note on William Warner’s Medievalism (D. Bush), pp. 40-41. 
Warner’s treatment of the story of Aeneas. 
As You Like It, 111. ii. (R. W. Babcock), pp. 41-42. 
Note on Il. 69, 70. 
Another Plagiarism in Shelley’s “ Original Poetry by Victor and 
Cazire ” (A. Koszul), pp. 42-43. 





February— 

Marlowe, Beaumont, and Julius Caesar (T. M. Parrott), pp. 69-77. 

The Plots of Ben Jonson (E. C. Knowlton), pp. 77-86. 

The Music in Ben Jonson’s Plays (E. S. Lindsey), pp. 86-92. 

A Fashionable Expression ; its Status in Poetaster and Satiromastix 
(A. H. Marckwardt), pp. 93-96. 


In (or out of) one’s element. 
Herrick’s Epigram Upon Spur (R. B. Botting), pp. 106-7. 


~March— 
Seventeenth Century Books of Conduct: Further Light on Antoine 
de Courtin and The Rules of Civility (W. L. Ustick), pp. 148-58. 
A Note on Spenser’s Use of Biblical Material (Evelyn Boatwright), 
P- 159. 
Three Spenser Allusions (Helen E. Sandison), pp. 159-62. 
Unnoted poems in praise of Spenser. 
Biblical Echoes in Mother Hubberds Tale (1. W. Russell), pp. 162-64. 
The Harpalus of Spenser’s Colin Clout (J. E. Hankins), pp. 164-67. 
Nathaniel Lee and Milton (Harris Fletcher), pp. 173-75. 
Lee’s judgement of Paradise Lost. 
A Note on Henry V (Harry T. Baker), p. 176. 
“ Nook-shotten.”’ 
John Hall of Durham and Samuel Butler: a Note (R. Quintana), 
pp. 176-79. 
“ Under the Sonne he Looketh ” (S. B. Hustvedt), p. 182. 
Note on The Knight’s Tale. 








April— 
The Authorship of The Cuckoo and the Nightingale (C. E. Ward), 
pp. 217-26. 
Evidence in favour of Sir Thomas Clanvowe. 
Medizval Prototypes of Lorenzo and Jessica (Beatrice D. Brown), 
pp. 227-32. 
St. Martial of Limoges in the York Plays (Grace Frank), pp. 233-35. 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 1. 17704 (H. L. Savage), pp. 249-50. 
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Mopern Lancouace Review, Vol. XXIV., April 1929— 
“Young Mr. Cartwright ” (Eleanore Boswell), pp. 125-42. 
“ The Battle of Maldon ” : Some Danish Affinities (B. S. Phillpotts), 


PP. 172-90. 


Mopern Pui.o.ocy, Vol. XXVI., February 1929— 
The Meaning of Burdoun in Chaucer (Emma P. M. Dieckmann), 


Ppp. 279-82. 
Goldsmith’s Lives of the Fathers (R. W. Seitz), pp. 295-305. 
Voltaire’s English Notebook (Norman L. Torrey), pp. 307-25. 
A Scandinavian Source for Tony Foster’s Death in Kenilworth 
(Edith S. Krappe)) I PP. 337-38. 
Attila’s death in the eks Saga. 
An Explanation of } ws Differences i in Length and Voicing of Con- 
sonants in French and English (James L. Barker), pp. 339-51. 
Documents and Records (Florence E. White), pp. 379-84. 
Chaucer’s Shipman (continued). 


NEOPHILOLOGus, Vol. XIV., 1 
Over de Shylockfiguur, II (R. Volbeda), pp. 196-204. 


NINETEENTH CeNTuRY, Vol. CV., May, 1929— 
Allan Ramsay’s “‘ Old Ballad 9 (Davidson Cook), pp. 719-20. 


Notes AND Queries, Vol. 156, February 16, 1929— 
A Spanish Quotation in Boswell’s “ Johnson” (H. Gordon Ward), 
. 111-12. 

Cheaters quotation from Quevedo. Note by L. R. M. Strachan, 
March 2, p. 157. 

John Murdoch, Burns’s Tutor (J. M. Bulloch), p. 115. 
Note by H. Askew, p. 230. 

Bengeo (Herts) (L. R. M. Strachan), p. 121. 
Derivation. Note by H. C. Andrews, March 9, p. 177. 


February 23— 
“ Agnostic ” in the “ New English Dictionary ” (L. R. M. Strachan), 
Pp- 133- 
Parallel formations in Greek. 
The Times “‘ Handlist ” : Correction (A. Sparke), p. 134. 
The Farthing Journal, 1841. Note by E. E. Newton, March 9, pp. 177-78. 


“ Culage ” (S. 0. Addy), p. 137. 
and meaning of word. Notes by W. Wingrove, March 9, 
p- ag 7 O. Addy, March 16, p. 198; and H. M. Léon, March 30, 
Pp. 233. 
Lincolnshire Field Names (R. C. Dudding), p. 140. 
Notes by H. Askew, March 16, pp. 197-98, and B. Walker, April 13, p- 27% 


March 2— 
The Authorship of the “ Vicar of Bray ” (H. Gordon Ward), p. 152- 
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Notes AND Quertgs, Vol. 156, March 9, 19290— 
Landor on Chatterton and Wordsworth: Marginal Notes (T. O. 


Mabbott), pp. 168-69. 


———March 16— 
The Place-Name Cheltenham (A. Anscombe), p. 186. 
A Scotch “ Vicar of Bray ” (H. Gordon Ward), pp. 187-88. 


March 23— 
Henry Hoare Methuen, Author of Life in the Wilderness (G. C. Moore 
Smith), pp. 206-7. 
“ The Biliad ” (W. Wingrave), p. 215. 


March 30— 
Scott and Burns: Their only Meeting (V.R.), pp. 221-22. 


-April 6— 
Dialect Words of Nottingham and District (S. E. Mann), pp. 240-43. 


April 13— 
The Name Hygelac (H. Gordon Ward), p. 263. 


April 27— 
German Translations of William Gilpin (W. D. Templeman), 
PP- 293-95- 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. XLIV., March 1929— 
The Construction of Piers Plowman (Henry W. Wells), pp. 123-40. 
Defense of Criseyde (Joseph S. Graydon), pp. 141-77. 
Chaucer on Preachers and Preaching (C. O. Chapman), pp. 178-85. 
The Manuscript Source of Caxton’s Second Edition of the Canterbury 
Tales (Margaret Kilgour), pp. 186-201. 
Evidence in favour of B.M. Additional 35286. 
Chaucer’s Changing Conceptions of the Humble Lover (Agnes K. 
Getty), pp. 202-16. 


Scott and Mr. Reitzel (Walter Graham), p. 309. 


Scott’s authorship of the Quarterly review of Emma. 
Reply by W. Reitzel, p. 310. 


An Inaccurate Quotation from Dr. Johnson (T. A. Jenkins), p. 313. 
Scott’s misquotation of the definition of a novel. 
On the Relation between the York and Towneley Plays (Grace Frank), 
PP- 313-19. 
The Original Identity of the York and Towneley Cycles—A Rejoinder 
(Marie C. Lyle), pp. 319-28. 
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Revug ANGLO-AMERICAINE, Vol. VI., February 1929— 
Edouard Dowden (fin) (C. M. Garnier), pp. 208-28. 
Une vue frangaise sur la prosodie anglaise (F. Delattre), pp. 229-40, 
Du nouveau sur De Vere (fin) (G. Connes), pp. 241-57. 
Du nouveau sur Richardson (documents inédits) (suite) (P. Dottin), 
pp. 258-61. 


Shakespeare and the Anglo-Spanish War, 1585-1604 (B. M. Ward), 
PP. 297-311. 

L’inspiration poétique chez Matthew Arnold, & propos du “ Scholar 
Gipsy ” (P. Yvon), pp. 312-16. 

“* Mary Rose ” et le probléme de la personnalité chez Barrie (E. Dela- 


venay), PP. 327-43- 


Stup1a Neopuiotocica, Vol. I, 1929— 
Germani, the Name and its Early History (R. E. Zachrisson), pp. 18-33. 
Studies in Old Kentish Charters (J. K. Wallenberg), pp. 34-44. 
Notes on Early Germanic Personal Names (R. E. Zachrisson), 


PP- 74-77- 


Stupigs IN PuILoLocy, Vol. XXVI., April 1929— 

Britomart at the House of Busirane (Edwin Greenlaw), pp. 117-30. 

Alanus de Insulis, Giles Fletcher, and the Mutabilitie Cantos (H. M. 
Belden), pp. 131. 

Milton in Poland (Stanislas Helsztynski), pp. 145-54. 

Milton’s Tribute to Virgil (Edgar H. Riley), pp. 155-65. 

“ We Band of Brothers ” (R. B. Sharpe), pp. 166~76. 

The political element in the rivalry of Elizabethan dramatic companies. 

“ The Wanton Wife of Bath ” and Essex (Ernest Kuhl), pp. 177-83. 

Corrections of the Text of Parts I and II of the Parnassus Trilogy 
(S. A. Tannenbaum), pp. 184-91. 

Recent Literature of the English Renaissance (Hardin Craig), 


PPp- 192-303. 


Times Literary SUPPLEMENT, February 7, 1929— 
Missing Letters of Gray (Paget Toynbee), p. 98. 
Letters to John Clerke mentioned by Gilpin. 
Defoe and Drelincourt (L. F. ree p. 98. 
Correction of errors of William Lee 


The Cockney School (G. D. Stout), p. 98. 
Original version of Blackwood’s attack on Leigh Hunt. 


Elizabeth and Essex (Ralph James and Percy Allen), p. 98. 
Stage references. 
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Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, February 14, 1229— 

The Dynasts and the N.E.D. (George G. Loane), p. 118. 

Words and meanings not recorded. 
Dynasts (Richard L. Purdy), p. 118. 

. iced issue ¢ Part Second. y)P 

James Thomson’s Socrates (E. L. Allhusen), p. 118. 

Spenser’s Great-Grandson (Herbert Wood), p. 118. 
Sale of Kilcolman Castle. 


——February 21— 

Chaucer’s Tomb (W. R. Lethaby), p. 137. 
Notes by Katharine A. Esdaile, February 28, p. 163, and Walter H. Godfrey, 
March 7, p. 186. 

The King’s Players at Oxford, 1661-1712 (R. Crompton Rhodes), 

. 140. 

Notes by W. J. Lawrence, February 28, p. 163, and F. S. Boas, March 14, 
p. 206. Reply by R. Crompton Rhodes, April 11, p. 295. Further note 
by H. Salter, April 25, p. 338. 

The MS. of Boccaccio’s Teseide (John Purves), p. 142. 
Discovery of autograph MS. 

The Dumbe Band of Venice (G. E. Bentley), p. 142. 
Identification as Shirley’s Dumb Bawd. 


February 28— 
The Printer of Sterne’s Political Romance (Lewis P. Curtis), p. 163. 
“ Bonnie Dundee ” (S. A. Robertson), p. 163. 


Original Version. Further notes by H. Maxwell, March 7, p. 186; 
H. Robinson, March 14, p. 207 ; and S. M. Ellis, April 4, p. 276. 


———-March 7— 
Geraldine and Jane (O. H. T. Dudley, Edith J. Morley, Ella H. Dixon 
and W. H. Hutton), p. 185. 
Geraldine Jewsbury. Further note by E. H. Woodruff, April 4, p. 276. 
The Birth of Goldsmith (K. C. Balderston), pp. 185-86. 
Evidence of date. Note by James B. Leslie, March 14, p. 207. 
The Moor of Venice (W. J. Lawrence), p. 186. 
Evidence of use of name in the seventeenth century. 
Thomas Warton and the Ode to Horror (P. Parker), p. 186. 
English River Names (Philip Laver), p. 186. 
Use of Ree. 


March 14— 
Spenser’s Galathea and Nezra (W. L. Renwick), pp. 206-7. 
Suggested identification. 
Prologue and Epilogue to Lee’s Constantine the Great (J. C. Ghosh), 
p. 207. 
Chaucer’s Mother (E. St. John Brooks), p. 207. 
Further evidence of identity. 
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Times LiTreraRy SuPPLEMENT, March 21, 1929— 
Revels Accounts (A. E. Stamp), p. 241. 
Authenticity of the “‘ Cunningham ” Accounts. 
The Clue of Pronunciation (Gavin Bone), p. 241. 
— 1. ii. 129. Further note (on “‘ bodger ”’), by W. S. Weeks, April 4, 
— March 28— 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes (A. R. Bayley), p. 260. 
Shakespeare and Chapman (Percy Allen), p. 260. 
Further note, April 4, p. 276. 
William Rowley (M. J. Dickson), p. 260. 


Reference to his widow. 


————-April 4— 
The Prelude, Book V1., ll. 592-616 (W. G. Fraser), p. 276. 
Judge Jeffreys (E. H. W. Meyerstein), p. 276. 
Broadside of 1689. 
Topcliffe Church (Ernest Hedger), p. 276. 
Scene of Richard Rolle’s first sermon. 


———April 11— 

William Collins (Ronald Bailey), p. 295. 
The Ode to Evening stanza. Reply by H. O. White, April 18, p. 315. 

“ That two-handed engine at the door ” (A. H. T. Clarke), pp. 295-96. 
— by G. M. Trevelyan, H. van Tromp and G. G. Loane, April 25, 
P- 339. 

Gilpin’s Essay upon Prints (W. D. Templeman), p. 296. 
Dutch translation. 

Blake and Jeremy Taylor (C. C. J. Webb), p. 296. 

Halifax’s Trimmer (John Murray), p. 296. 
A fifth manuscript. 


————April 18— 
The Kingis Quair (C. S. Lewis), p. 315. 
Thomas Sackville (Marguerite Hearsey), p. 315. 


M.S. of Sackville’s contribution to the Mirror for Magistrates, with addi- 
tional stanzas on Chaucer, Wyatt and Surrey. 


———-April 25— 
“‘ Overflowing with the sound ” (Hibernicus), p. 338. 
Note on The Solitary Reaper. 
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